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PREFACE 


In a preface a writer must exculpate himself for the 
seeming crime of another book. The title of this book 
indicates its reason d’etre. This is an age of doubt: the 
comment is so obvious as to be trite. For the first time 
in history, belief seems the exception and unbelief the 
rule. Certainly faith is nowadays uncertain, while scep¬ 
ticism is almost dogmatic. Not one stream only, but 
an unprecedented conflux of waters, has made our mod¬ 
ern deluge of misgiving. I have tried to trace the 
rivers back to their source, and have contended that the 
baleful springs rise, not only or even mainly in the 
mind, but in our contemporary practice with its mass- 
production and materialism, its wars and economic 
lonehandedness, its poverty and fratricidal indifference. 
Next, in full acknowledgment of any truth given by 
science and psychology, I have re-examined the car¬ 
dinal items of Christian faith. Words like “projec¬ 
tion,” “evolution,” “natural law,” and “machine-age” 
are enough, even in the bare mention, to show the need 
for a candid restatement of Christian belief. These car¬ 
dinal items are here studied not in their full scope (that 
task would carry far beyond the confines of one book, 
and much farther beyond my competence), but at the 
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place where each must meet the spear-thrust of mod¬ 
ern doubt. The chapter headings indicate these specific 
discussions. 

This book, if an ardent desire has been fulfilled, 
neither begs the question nor evades it. Some prevalent 
doubt is sterling and brave. Under its sifting much that 
is contradictory and indefensible has been laid bare in 
the dogmas of the Church. But I would staunchly hold 
that the essential faith of Christ is more valid for the 
mind, more enkindling for the heart, and more hero¬ 
ically challenging for the will than our current agnos¬ 
ticism. This book joins issue with the denials of the 
sceptic—^with what conclusiveness the reader must 
judge. After all, scepticism is negative, by nature not 
constructive, and likelier to breed despair than zest. 
If for these reasons alone, it should be suspect. We call 
it doubt or misgiving, in unwitting admission that it 
is in a sense alien, or at least not mankind’s best heart. 
This book must be itself merely a preface: the sum 
contribution of other minds much more gleaming and 
incisive than mine must fashion the new credo. But 
I dare to hope that this small attempt may be at least 
a watchman’s cry, “The day cometh,” in token of a 
new age of faith. 

Chapters II, III, IV, IX, and X were originally given 
as the Merrick Lectures at Ohio Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity in March of this year; and are now reprinted, 
in revised and ampler form, in accord with the 
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terms of the lectureship. Chapter VIII is a pre¬ 
cipitate of three lectures on Prayer given some 
time ago under the Earl Foundation at the Pacific 
School of Religion, in Berkeley, California. Thanks are 
hereby heartily tendered to Doctor Edmund Davison 
Soper, President of Ohio Wesleyan University, and to 
Doctor Herman Frank Swartz, President of the Pacific 
School of Religion, and to the faculty and students of 
both institutions for their signal kindness and encour¬ 
agement. Acknowledgment is made also to my secre¬ 
tary, Miss Elizabeth M. Eliot, who, as with two earlier 
books, has been assiduous in typing the manuscript and 
in items of research. My wife, Agnes Gardner Buttrick, 
has been a helpmeet indeed: she has done much of the 
routine work of copying and indexing, made many a 
luminous comment, and given constant cheer in the 
task. The Notes show how deep is my debt to many 
authors. I wish I could here name them all, and express 
to each my due of thanks. Full gratitude is hereby 
proffered. Mr. William L. Savage of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons has been a friend and almost a co-laborer, as well 
as an effective editor. His guidance has been invalu¬ 
able. My colleagues in daily work, the Reverend Philip 
Cowell Jones, who has carefully read the manuscript 
and made many helpful suggestions. Doctor Robert 
Wyckoff Searle, the Reverend Henry Howard Black, 
and the congregation which it is my good fortune to 
serve, know me well enough to “speak back at the 
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preacher”—to my great gain. Their exceptions and en¬ 
dorsements have enriched my thinking, and are fre¬ 
quently reflected in these pages. 

The language of this book is not technical, for its 
purpose is not academic. The lectures were originally 
given to students, and I hope that they and other 
thoughtful and earnest people may here find some prac¬ 
tical and vital help. Many loyal but perplexed minds 
are crying in these troublous days, “Lord, I believe; 
help Thou mine unbelief.” It would be joy indeed if 
they should find in these pages an inward prompting 
and a path of light. 

G. A. B. 

The Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 

New York City. 

August 21 St, 1934. 
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Chapter One 

life—AND THE DOUBTER 


o 

V —J NE OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES 
was a doubter. Have we made terms with that fact.? 
Jesus “knew what was in man”: He understood this 
man’s perplexities. He chose him for apostleship de¬ 
spite his doubts—or because of them. The misgivings 
were not skin-deep: they were in the grain of the 
nature: they were finally resolved only on the far side 
of Calvary. Then they were resolved not by mere 
argument, but by life. For herein is a saving coercion: 
while questions throng and answers tarry the doubter 
must live. 


I 

His name was Thomas. Except that he was “doubt¬ 
ing Thomas” we know nothing of him save by rumor 
and inference. “Called Didymus” does not help us: 
that title means only “the twin.” His home, his trade, 
the occasion of his call by Christ, are hidden; but his 
scepticism is made clear. The Fourth Gospel reiterates 
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it. Sound scholarship finds large elements of historicity 
in that Gospel, and the words of Thomas recorded there 
have verisimilitude and the tang of reality; but even if 
they should have come to us by reflex from a meditative 
and devout mind at the beginning of the second cen¬ 
tury their essential value is unchanged. Whenever 
Thomas appears in the drama he is the unbeliever. If 
Jesus says, “Whither I go, ye know the way”; Thomas 
answers bluntly, “Lord, we know not whither Thou 
goest; how know we the way.?”^* When the other 
disciples break into a. Te Deum for the resurrection, 
Thomas gloomily refuses to believe it. He hints 
they are dreaming or deluded or intent to delude: 
“Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the nails ... I 
will not believe.”^ Earlier when Jesus proposed to go 
to Judea where His foes had prepared an ambush 
Thomas exclaimed with customary pessimism, “Oh, 
well, that’s the end”; but added with customary loy¬ 
alty, “Let us also go, that we may die with him.”® 
Thus we have the spectacle, not so strange as it may 
appeaj-, of the doubter rallying the courage of the be¬ 
lievers. 

Thomas is an appealing figure—^always with his 
touch of sadness; yet the heart beats more bravely as 
we look at him. Stubbornly doubting, he fears that 
any good thing is too good to be true. Stubbornly 
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loyal, he will follow a Master uncrowned and under 
threat of death. Perhaps it is a matter of temperament: 
perhaps doubts arise in the stuff of the nature rather 
than in the puzzlement of the mind. We do not know. 
But John, we think, drank in faith with his mother’s 
milk; and Peter could 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

while Thomas, dour like gray ocean wastes, could not 
believe yet would not betray. 

The church has called the doubter a wicked man, 
and in many an instance has made him excommuni¬ 
cate. But in one instance Jesus chose him that he 
“might be with him,” and made him an apostle. 
Candor of mind always laid claim on Jesus, but cap¬ 
tiousness He set at naught. There are tliose whose 
doubt is only alleged: their search is not for verity but 
for an argument. One such asked in pride of mind, 
“What is finer tlian seeking truth.?” “Why, finding it, 
of course,” came the merited reply. These poseurs in 
scepticism would be disappointed if they found truth: 
they would be out of a job: they could no longer pa¬ 
rade a mental smartness. Jesus pricked that pretense, 
but honest doubt constrained Him. If a man yearned 
for tidings of God but could not find God, Jesus would 
stay late into the night with that man (as, in fact. He 
did stay with Nicodemus) until truth came like the 
dawn wind to cool the fevered mind. 
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Thei'e is cause enough for doubt in our kind of 
world. For we confront not only the barriers which 
the mind discovers in its quest, but also those strange 
and tragic contradictions with which experience be¬ 
sets us. “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick”—and 
hope is long deferred. Wliile man struggles to subdue 
nature, disasters blacken and epidemics fall like a 
blight. While he struggles to subdue himself, graft 
lays its curse and war its desolation. Mr. A. C. Benson 
tells how in a school chapel® he heard the preacher 
quote from The Rubaiyat in order to refute its pessi¬ 
mism, and how the haunting loveliness of the poetry so 
held him that the refutation was scarcely heeded. Prob¬ 
ably he was held not only by the poem’s loveliness, 
but also by its seeming truth: 

Think, in this battered Caravanserai 
Whose Doorways are alternate Night and Day, 

How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his Hour or two, and went his Way. 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried C^sar bled; 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in its Lap from some once lovely Head.® 

Thomas was stricken by this sense of the appalling 
futility of life. He doubted God, fearing God might be 
a Nothing dwelling in Nowhere. He doubted Jesus, 
fearing Jesus might be only one more man making one 
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more guess. He doubted the hope of immortality, fear¬ 
ing it might be but a vaporing dream vainly pretend¬ 
ing to gainsay the stark fact of death. “This ambiguous 
earth,” he suspected, might prove the vi^orst of all pos¬ 
sible worlds. 

To this scepticism there is an intelligent answer. 
According to our conviction, it is as rational to believe 
that the universe is purposeful as to believe that it is 
chance-medley; as enlightened to regard life as alive as 
to deem it only dust. There is as much ground for 
assuming that a scheme-of-things issuing in personality 
is itself in some true sense Personal as for assuming 
that we are but midges bred in a cosmic marsh. That 
modern secularism should casually dismiss Chris¬ 
tianity as intellectually negligible is an incredible shal¬ 
lowness. Christianity has divided time into before and 
after, and changed the course of history. John and Paul 
and their successors of to-day are as honest and acute 
in mind, it is a safe assertion, as Celsus or Robert Inger- 
soll or Sigmund Freud. As for Jesus, He coveted no 
refuge but the wide heaven of truth. We have some¬ 
times indulged the whimsey of imagining Jesus in de¬ 
bate with some modern freethinker: it has seemed an 
unequal combat. Men discovered in Him the Master of 
the mind also, whose own mind flashed like a thousand 
rapiers of light. 
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But Thomas found—as we all find, being blood- 
brothers of Thomas—that he could not wait for final 
answers. Life goes on! Despite his scepticism the 
doubter must live, and he must choose. Jesus was re¬ 
solved to go into Judea. Lazarus His friend had died, 
and Mary and Martha the sisters of Lazarus were fac¬ 
ing the “blank misgivings” which death bequeaths to 
the sorrowing. Jesus must go to Judea, though there 
His foes waited to trap Him. And—such is the de¬ 
mand of life—Thomas must straightway decide to go 
with Jesus or desert Him. We cannot wait for final 
answers: “The sun also rises”P We must live “as if,” 
as if the Universe were nonsense, or as if it were cold 
law, or as if it were a Father’s House. 

This requirement is levied on every realm of life. 
The scientist must experiment “as if.” Those two lit¬ 
tle words are the synonym of “hypothesis,” and science 
proceeds by hypotheses. The scientist does not know 
the inmost nature of electricity, nor can the doctor al¬ 
ways be sure that his diagnosis is correct: the highway 
to knowledge is to act “as if.” Likewise every one who 
marries must marry “as if”—as if he knew that mar¬ 
ried life shall prove all that eager love has promised. 
The “problem-approach” is a modern formula and 
method. But marriage approached as a problem is 
quite insoluble, whereas marriage as an adventure may 
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well be the mated fulfillment of life. “Trial marriages” 
are corroded, not mainly by those ravages to which the 
“reformers” point, but by the deeper defect of coward¬ 
ice. For those who are but tentatively linked have said 
in effect, despite their brave show of flouting conven¬ 
tion: “We shall not be comrades in any ultimate ven¬ 
ture, and therefore need fear no vital pain. All the 
doors are open: at the first onset of hardship we can 
escape.” But life’s inexorable “as if” cannot be eluded, 
and heroic minds will not wish to elude it— 

Life’s business being just the terrible choice.® 

For if we escape vital pain we cheat ourselves of final 
joy. 

In the following of Jesus also, while doubts throng 
and answers tarry, decisions cannot be evaded. When all 
arguments are ended die main question abides: it is a 
question not for the mind alone but for the emotions 
and the will: 

“What think ye of Christ,” friend ? when all’s done and said.? 
You like this Christianity or not? 

It may be false, but will you wish it true ? 

Has it your vote to be so if it can ? 

Trust you an instinct silenced long ago 
That will break silence and enjoin you love 
What mortified philosophy is hoarse, 

And all in vain, with bidding you despise? 

If you desire faith—then you’ve faith enough: 

What else seeks God—nay, what else seek ourselves?® 
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It is a question of the deep wish, and of the vote and 
venture of a man’s deeds. Scepticisms are not quickly 
resolved, and at the end of the journey there is still 
much that we cannot understand. But the sun also 
rises, and life goes on. We must live “as if” Jesus were 
so true that the whole universe shall finally ring in 
echo to the dominant note of His life, or we must live 
“as if” Jesus were a mistake and a delusion; for to de¬ 
fault is to forsake. If Thomas goes not with Jesus to 
Judea, he deserts Him. And Thomas was probably 
glad, if in his sombre soul he yet knew gladness, to 
take the risk. “Our interest’s on the dangerous edge of 
things,”® and were there no grand gamble in religion 
we would in all likelihood make one. The demerit in 
gambling also is deeper than the reformers have 
probed: it is unworthy, not because it is gambling (for 
splendid life must have its risks), but because the prizes 
are dusty, the odds picayune, and the risks cheap. 
“True religion is betting one’s life there is a God,”^® says 
Donald Hankey. The Christian religion is betting 
one’s life there is a Christlike God. 


3 

TJien what compulsion taught a sceptic to say, “Let 
us go also, that we may die with himBy what magic 
could a doubter rally a believer? Not, in the case of 
Thomas, by any new-found belief of the mind. He 
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DOUBT—AND “tHAT ONE FACe” 

was sure that if Jesus went to Judea “this Christian¬ 
ity” was dead. Jesus would be killed, those who went 
with Him would share His fate, and that would be the 
end. We can even imagine Thomas saying in after¬ 
thought: “And the sooner it’s ended, the sooner it’s 
mended—since it never can be mended.” He was still 
the unbeliever. But why should he say, “Let us die 
with him,” when he might have said in the despair of 
The Rubaiyat, 

Another and another Cup to drown 

The memory of this Impertinence!® 

The answer is in Jesus. In His compassion—that He 
must go to cheer a shadowed home! In His courage— 
that quietly, with no banners waving, no blowing of 
trumpets to sound the charge, no touch of shoulder to 
shoulder in the ranks, no clash and cry and desperate 
thrill of battle. He should journey to His death! Yes, 
and in His faith! Thomas could not share the faith, 
but he reckoned it noble. He heard Jesus state it: “Are 
there not twelve hours in the day.? If a man walk in 
the day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of 
this world”^^—as if He had said: “There is a Will. 
Every man has under the Will his working-term. He 
may work without sloth and without haste. He shall 
be kept until his work is done: the sun shines while the 
day lasts. But if a man walk in the night, if in coward¬ 
ice he should try to stretch his working-term beyond 
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tlie limits of the Will, he stumbles, because the light is 
not in him.” Thomas could not yet share the faith, but 
it made the sombre jewel of his soul flash with hidden 
fires. “Splendid!,” Thomas exclaimed within himself; 
“splendid that a man can be so sure of God that he can 
walk towards death quite confident that death can¬ 
not touch him before the time of God’s ordaining!” 
Thus it came to pass diat Thomas the sceptic rallied 
the courage of the believers: “Let us also go, that we 
may die with Him.” 


4 

Christianity does not build on creeds; for creeds, when 
“time makes ancient good uncouth,” offend the mind; 
and always they are a stumbling-block to any Thomas. 
Christianity does not build on an ethic, for an ethic 
also changes with changing years. In deep wisdom 
Christianity builds on One Soul compact of courage, 
faith, and love—and on our soul which in its deepest 
movement instinctively goes out to Him. This wisdom 
Robert Browning understands when, in his A Death 
m the Desert, he shows the friends of the apostle John 
arousing him from death-sleep only by the words of 
Christ. If they can arouse him, he might speak some 
last solving, tender word: 


He is not so far gone but he might speak.^^ 
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They try wine, with no avail. They chafe his hands, 
and bathe his head with cold water, but he does not 
stir. 

Then the Boy sprang up from his knees, and ran. 
Stung by the splendor of a sudden thought. . . . 

They might arouse him by reading to him the words 
of Jesus! So they read: “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” 

Whereat he opened his eyes wide at once, 

And sat up of himself, and looked at us. . . . 

Jesus was John’s creed. Jesus Himself on the Cross, 
not any intellectual argument, won from the cen¬ 
turion the forthright confession of faith: “Truly this 
was the Son of God.” Jesus Himself overcame the 
haunting doubt of Thomas: “Let us also go, that we 
may die with him.” 


5 

The sun also rises. Life goes on. We must live “as if,” 
by faith’s hypothesis, though misgivings beleaguer and 
the rescuing sureties are slow. 

Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life!^® 

—especially in our time when by an unprecedented con¬ 
flux of forces doubt is more wide and deep than history 
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has heretofore known. Science has exalted the pondera¬ 
bles; and, by the same token, wittingly or unwittingly, 
discounted the imponderables. Psychology has made 
us suspect that the objective reality called by our fore¬ 
fathers “God” may be only the reflection of our own 
face in the window of a dark empty room as we gaze 
into it from outside on a dark night. The open scandal 
of \var and the hidden selfishness of an acquisitive so¬ 
ciety have made us doubt our own nature: religion is 
but a dream or a varnish, and we are savages under the 
skin. This disillusion has bred a slackness in conduct, 
and the slackness by a vicious circle has bred a deeper 
doubt. We must “contend for the faith” as did our 
forebears. The battle may be less dramatic now, but it 
is not less stern. And—life goes on! In lack of a cer¬ 
tainty we must follow a surmise. For Thomas, life as 
Jesus lived it was “the soul’s invincible surmise” which, 
courageously followed, led him through darkness in¬ 
to light. 

Fortunately for our harried minds, the question of 
faith goes below the level of dialectic to the springs of 
courage and love: 

You like this Christianity or not? 

It may be false, but will you wish it true? 

Has it your vote to be so if it can ?® 

Only the wholeness and fidelity of life wrought out 
daily in life’s littleness and splendor—only this, and 
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not merely the rightful exercise of intellect—can 
grant the harvest of faith. The young must go through 
the maelstrom of unbelief: that is their distress and 
privilege and hard adventure. We are anxious over 
them in that struggle: we would be more anxious if 
they were not compelled to go. Youth challenging the 
accepted is in the order of things, but a young con¬ 
servative is an affront on nature. That father was wise 
who, being asked how his college son was faring, re¬ 
plied: “Oh, splendidly: he’s an atheist now.” But as 
the years pass, doubts should grow pale; not because 
we have found an intellectual answer to every misgiv¬ 
ing, though the mind should grow in due enlighten¬ 
ment, but because life goes on and compels us to 
chose some “as if”; and because the high surmise, 
chosen and then lived, breeds its own high certitudes. 
“Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the 
upright in heart.”^^ 

It is better to be a neighbor than a spy, better to 
cleave to truth than to wander in a maze of lies, better 
to love than to hate. The life of Jesus is a gentle 
stronghold; the death of Jesus is cruelly lovely and 
heartbreakingly grand. Why, we do not know. Who 
can tell why two and two make four? The life of 
Jesus is the main axiom of the soul’s geometry. That 
axiom is as good a starting-point as any in our quest 
for faith in the midst of doubt. As life goes on, 
we can try to follow Him, refusing to let our 
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failure cast any doubt on the fact that two and two 
make four. “If any man walk in the day, he stumbleth 
not, because he seeth the light of this world.” But he 
must “walk,” not merely cogitate. So walking, he 
may arrive at last like Thomas—^Thomas dour and 
aloof and melancholy in doubt, and chosen to be an 
apostle—who, more stubborn in love than he was stub¬ 
born in unbelief, followed; and who, following in a 
blind courage which yet knew Christ was Christlike, 
knelt down in joy at the end of the road, confessing, 
■“My Lord and my God.” 
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Chapter Two 

DOUBTS IN THE MODERN MIND 


D 

OUBT OF RELIGION SEEMS 
to have overrun the civilized world. The early Chris¬ 
tian Era and die Middle Ages presumably had their 
scepticism, but it was a trickle not a flood. In mediaeval 
times learning was in the Church, and doubt was 
therefore inarticulate; and, later, the Inquisition did 
not encourage the unbeliever to declare himself. Even 
so, doubt was then mainly exercised against some form 
of faith (such doubt being in many an instance the 
mark of religious insight, as it was in Jesus), rather 
than against faith itself. It is true that when David 
Hume questioned the existence of a thoroughgoing 
atheist, his host, Baron d’Holbach, replied: '*My dear 
sir, you are at this moment sitting at table with seven¬ 
teen such persons.”^ But we do not know the identity 
of the seventeen, and cannot judge how radical was 
their unbelief. In any event, Hume lived after the 
Renaissance when doubt had begun to make conspicu¬ 
ous invasions. 

The natural history of doubt is significant enough: 
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it began with the Renaissance which, writers like T. E. 
Hulnie^ and recently Nicholas Berdyaev® would tell 
us, was the entering wedge of that apotheosis of man 
now called “humanism”; it continued in the Industrial 
Revolution with its land-hunger and money-greed, its 
congestion of population and its exploitation of the 
masses; and it reached the proportions of a tidal wave 
after the horror and debacle of the Great War. If this 
is the progress of doubt, as we believe, it has trenchant 
meaning. Nowadays doubt appears the rule, and faith 
the exception. Canvass the names of leaders of thought 
in our time: they avow their doubt, measured or 
wholesale, and honestly deem the doubt and its avowal 
to be a virtue. Sigmund Freud, Felix Adler, and John 
B. Watson in psychology; George Santayana, Bertrand 
Russell, and John Dewey in philosophy; Eugene 
O’Neill in drama Ernest Hemingway and Aldous 
Huxley in letters; and Joseph Wood Krutch and Wal¬ 
ter Lippmann among brilliant and sincere commenta¬ 
tors on contemporary modes. Never before was unbe¬ 
lief so widespread, so deep, so candid, and so unper¬ 
jured. 


I 

Of course religion is not the only realm against 
which scepticism has set up its sepia banners streaked 
with gold. No land has escaped the revolt. Canons in 
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art are disavowed. The democratic dogma in govern¬ 
ment, once the master-light of our national seeing, is 
widely suspect. “Strains on the Family Tie” is more 
than the gently humorous title of a comic-strip: there 
is a frank philosophy that questions the sanction of 
the marriage-bond. Even scientific postulates which 
lately ruled without let or hindrance are rudely de¬ 
throned: their sovereign blood of objective reality is 
found vitiated by the common strain of the human 
equation—a strain which yet may prove kingly, though 
in peasant disguise. Every authority is challenged. 
Perhaps scepticism will soon complete the circle, and 
begin to doubt its doubt. 

It is well that unbelief should be outspoken. It may 
be true. The believer must examine it on its merits. 
There is admixture of cowardice in the argument made 
by more than one recent Christian apologist, “If unbe¬ 
lief prevails mankind must live on a bleak rock.” The 
primary question is not what may happen to us, but 
what is true. If truth provides only a bleak rock for 
home, we must endure the rock and try, like the Span¬ 
ish missionaries on the Mesas, to make a rock-garden. 
Even if doubt is mistaken it is well that it should be 
candid: there is less danger of its becoming neurotic 
if it is honestly expressed. And the health of religion 
is thereby served, for Christianity at least has never 
been so healthy as when fighting for its life. It is no 
disaster that the Church, beset by new concepts, should 
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be compelled to rethink its faith. Each generation 
must make its own creed, as it must grow its own 
wheat—though from immemorial seed. Religion, if it 
has “no changes,” easily settles into dogma; and dogma 
into spiritual complacency; and spiritual compla¬ 
cency into mere respectability of conduct. Moreover, 
modern doubt is by no means always a depressing 
sight. It has incentives and exhilarations. Frequently 
it shows rare courage; and, by its rigorous quest for 
trutli, it has its own implicit faith. To honor truth is 
no mean credo. The sceptic, deserting frequented 
shrines which sometimes have been desecrated, may be 
found worshipping perchance at the end of the day at 
a lonely altar “to an unknown God.” 

Whence this amazing phenomenon of modern 
doubt Like the Vermont flood of a few years ago, it 
came by convergence of forces. In that disaster a per¬ 
sistent rain, a culminating cloudburst, a late fall of 
leaves, the contour of the land, and even the direction 
of the wind, all contributed to the havoc. Present scep¬ 
ticism also is a conflux, strong enough, it would seem, 
to have broken a world-guarding dam. Once faith was 
a virtue and doubt a demerit: now the sceptic is called 
enlightened, and the believer is a naive person of poor 
intelligence. Colleges founded in Christian enthusiasm 
are become training-grounds for “humanists.” What 
are the converging streams that have made our deluge.? 
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First we must instance the revolution in thought 
through science. We speak of the “machine age.” 
More accurately it is the “scientific age,” for the ma¬ 
chine has come by the practical application of scien¬ 
tific discovery. The names “steam-engine,” “electric 
light,” or “radiogram” betoken an arduous journey 
from the research laboratory of the scientist, by way of 
tlie inventor’s bench and the modern factory, to the 
home of the average man. 

It is a truism that science has so enlarged our concept 
of the world that the mind reels overwhelmed in vast¬ 
ness. The truism cannot wholly be true: for the mind 
which itself discovered the new immensities can hardly 
be described as “reeling” or “overwhelmed.” Yet space 
and time seem to have grown more magically than 
Alice’s Wonderland. It was a blow to faith to find 
that our race might not be God’s only solicitude, 
the man to whom He brought all things “to see 
what he would call them,”® but merely denizens of 
a minor planet revolving round a minor sun—a sun 
which yet has flames leaping five hundred thousand 
miles into space. Not easily do we comprehend a 
Milky Way which, though it is but a belt of sky, has 
one hundred and seventy billion suns in its own right; 
and rotates like an immense pin-wheel, four hundred 
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and eighty quadrillion miles wide (and how many 
long?), once every two hundred and twenty million 
years.® The mind and pen may have these figures mis¬ 
takenly: it does not matter: in modern astronomy a 
quadrillion more or less is a bagatelle. But for faith 
these numbers seem on first sight to mean the loss of 
God and the death of love in the chasm of an infinite 
beyond. 

Actually the soul is well-girded against the insinua¬ 
tions of the new knowledge, which in reality is not 
a foe of faith but a friend. Thoughts of God inspired 
by the “starry deep” show Him not less Godlike than 
One who could contrive only the little clock of earth. 
Moreover, the human mind that plays host to these 
new infinitudes thereby proves them near as well as 
far, “nearer tlian hands and feet.” And such a mind— 
especially if we accept the verdicts of recent science, 
and say that it imprints time and space as its own “pat¬ 
terns” on the universe—can hardly be dubbed pica¬ 
yune: it has its burning splendors and its royal lineage. 
Furthermore, neither geographical centrality nor phys¬ 
ical amplitude nor time-vastness has yet become the 
test or tyrant of truth. Carnegie Hall is a shrine of 
music even though it is not situated in the middle of 
the continent; and Rochester, Minnesota, is a shrine of 
medicine though it has but a few thousand inhabitants; 
and John Keats was a poet though he lived only twen¬ 
ty-six years. The soul is well-girded. Yet the sudden- 
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ness and electrifying wonder of the new learning com¬ 
pelled adjustments in the religious mind which were 
not easy for the average man, and not swift even for 
those well versed. It was a long leap from the cos¬ 
mogony of the Bible (a flat earth, with an inverted 
bowl of heaven above it upheld by “the pillars of the 
firmament,” and the pit of hell below it whose fires 
escaped through the jaws of volcanoes) to the universe 
portrayed by science; and it must be admitted with 
chagrin that the Church gave little help in the ven¬ 
ture.^ Such a transition spelled doubt. But that doubt, 
because it is in tlie nature of things and came as issue 
of a fine quest for truth, should have been and can yet 
be the stepping-stone to ampler faith. 

Science intended no onslaught on religion, but was 
bent only on its own honorable quest. But science re¬ 
doubled misgivings in religion by seeming to replace 
God by “laws of nature.” These laws were not critical¬ 
ly examined. We were slow to realize that they were 
generalizations in which the richness and meaning 
of particulars were forgotten, recorded observations of 
likenesses among phenomena. Rather we took them 
as potencies, spontaneously self-generated, presiding 
over “the scheme of things entire” and fashioning it 
witliout benefit of Deity. There was the “law of self- 
preservation” (which was dogmatically called “the 
first law,” as though it was therefore the last and the 
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best), and “the law of the survival of the fittest.” There 
were laws more inviolable: the laws of “space,” of 
“cause and effect,” of “the conservation of energy,” and 
of “development in the evolutionary process.” Of 
course, it is not here suggested that these titles are ac¬ 
curate, or that as given they represent strict scien¬ 
tific thought. But it is true that scientific findings, af¬ 
ter they had seeped down—with some increments, 
emasculations and garblings—^into the notions and 
opinions of the man in the street, seemed to make 
God unnecessary and a fiction. Indeed there were 
scientists, in the fearsome days of the mechanists, who 
frankly gave the impression that they had conducted 
God to the edge of His universe and summarily dis¬ 
missed Him. 

To the misgivings bred of the closed system of mate¬ 
rialism, as to those aroused by the terrifying immensi¬ 
ties of the new astronomy, there is a cogent answer. 
Science has itself lately supplied it, more incisively and 
destructively than faith may have dreamed. We need 
not rehearse it; and if there were need, we lack the 
knowledge. We are content to note its implications. 
The “laws of nature,” and even tlie rock-ribbed cate¬ 
gories of space,‘time, and matter, are not now regard¬ 
ed as being independent external realities: they are 
rather die mind’s projections printed on die objec¬ 
tive realm. One writer suggests that these “laws” may 
be compared with the accurate tables of “lives” which 
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actuaries compile for insurance companies.® These 
lives are not lived, but are true enough in their 
own order to support immense and socially useful 
money transactions. Or they may be compared with 
mathematical symbols and formula, which, though 
products of mind, make possible the measurement of 
the there and the scanning of its secrets. Or they can 
be likened to currency: they are the medium of com¬ 
merce between the kingdom of the mind and the land 
of phenomena. It would seem that the perceiving and 
thinking self has recaptured the throne which mat¬ 
ter lately usurped. Nor is the mind forlorn or under 
threat, it is singularly friendly with the inmost nature 
of the world. Its inevitable patterns fit the objective 
realm, as words fit music in a perfect song. The lines 
of Wordsworth were prophetic of the new science: 

And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things.® 

Doctor R. H. Strachan, quoting from Doctor J. W. N, 
Sullivan’s Gallio, rightly gives assurance that we need 
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no longer fear lest “little particles of matter wander¬ 
ing about purposelessly in space and time produced 
our minds, our hopes and fears, the scent of tlie rose, 
the colours of the sunset, the songs of the birds, and our 
knowledge of the little particles themselves.”^® But 
the fear persists, as well it might if the closed system 
of the mechanists were a true account of our life and 
world. It probably will persist until the reassurances 
of the new science percolate to the opinions of tlie 
average man. Meanwhile it is still a fruitful though 
unwarrantable cause of doubt.“ 

In yet another sense science has become unwittingly 
advocatus diaboli: scientific tests have been so exalted 
that by inference other criteria seem callow. This ex¬ 
altation is not strange: fact-finding, deduction, and ex¬ 
periment have been an open-sesame to a treasure-cave 
of knowledge. Moreover the method has been of such 
practical service that the humblest of us has in mechan¬ 
ical conveniences the equal in labor of thirty slaves of 
Grecian times. Yesterday’s newspaper^" printed a pic¬ 
ture of an aeroplane roaring over a field of cotton, 
spreading death to the boll weevil through a cloud of 
aj'senate of lead. The poison mixes with the dew 
which the weevil drinks. The picture shows the boon 
granted by science: aerodynamics, botany, biology, and 
chemistry combine to save the cotton crop. Incidental¬ 
ly, more than science is required for the resolve that 
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poison-gas shall be used for killing the boll-weevil in¬ 
stead of brother men. But we would be ingrates if we 
begrudged our Vival to a scientific quest so open- 
handed in blessing. It need not surprise us—since 
science is clear, matter-of-fact, and rigorously realistic 

that nowadays “prove it to me” means “prove it as 
science would prove it.” 

And yet—we are citizens of two worlds. One is a 
garish realm of clicking typewriters and concrete 
pavements; the other a seeming shadowland of hopes 
and fears, gladness and remorse, sunbursts of the 
spirit and prodigious glooms. Among “things that are 
seen” the guidance of science is forthright; among 
“things that are not seen” its light shines only in dull 
reflection. There is a haunting sentence in Doctor A. 
N. Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World: “The 
fact of the religious vision ... is our one ground for op¬ 
timism. Apart from it, human life is a flash of occa¬ 
sional enjoyments lighting up a mass of pain and mis¬ 
ery, a bagatelle of transient experience.”^® It is not 
strictly accurate to assert with Canon Streeter^^ that 
science is concerned solely with the measurable and 
religion solely with values. The world is one: in mat¬ 
ters of thought also “national isolation” is an untena¬ 
ble dogma. A final dichotomy between science and 
religion would make God the author of confusion. 
Science has place for emotion: its quest is actuated by 
intense desire, and the thrill of discovery as it comes to 
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a Copernicus or a Faraday must be among earth’s pur¬ 
est joys. And science has place for motives: the doctor 
engaged in cancer research is an altruist even while he 
may be every inch a scientist. And, conversely, religion 
cannot ignore the physical realm or man’s sense im¬ 
pressions: these are at once religion’s metier and op¬ 
portunity. Only a doltish faith could sit loose to sci¬ 
entific truth. But, with these provisos, the distinction 
drawn by Canon Streeter is valid: science has set up its 
own tentative limits—though, at the moment, it is in¬ 
terestingly asking, “Just where do my fences run?” 

For working purposes science makes a double ab¬ 
straction: in the external realm it roughly abstracts the 
quantitative from the qualitative, and in the scientific 
observer it roughly abstracts the perceiving mind from 
the other forces of personality. Thus physiology is con¬ 
cerned with man’s body, and eliminates the fact that 
Caesar Borgia was a monster and Francis of Assisi a 
saint; and, in the physiologist himself, it ignores the 
fact that he may hate his uncle and be tardy in keeping 
appointments. As we have seen, this dual abstraction 
cannot be rigorous or ever final: life goes over and 
through the walls we build, as sunshine flouts the wires 
strung between our fields. The dust-particles and 
light-waves of a sunset are not ultimately separable 
from its beauty, nor can the deductive mind live 
apart from the man. But for working purposes science 
deals primarily with one aspect of the external world 
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and one aspect of the observing self. Therefore it holds 
no promise of discovering those ultimate certitudes 
which are the spirit’s birthright. How can it give 
such hope ?—^it is an abstraction bent upon an abstrac¬ 
tion. This is said not carpingly, but in esteem. The en¬ 
terprise of science is valid, useful, and enkindling. In 
the ethic of thought the scientist has often put the the¬ 
ologian to shame. Nevertheless, the venture of science 
can be only provisional. To “prove it scientifically” 
does not necessarily prove it by more than a mere frac¬ 
tion. We need no science to show that a lilac-bush in 
bloom is beautiful, or that a man should not insult his 
mother. The tests that prove flavone (chemical formu¬ 
la C15H10O2) do not prove a friendship. Calvary may 
have its own deeper law of “the survival of the fittest.” 
Scientific methods are applied by a segment of the man 
to a segment of his world. The segment, admittedly, 
has no lines: it is continuous with its circle, but it is 
yet only a segment. We may well cherish the hope 
that another generation will overcome a too great ab¬ 
sorption in the scientific, and explore loftier heights and 
deeper depths. Truth comes by the communion of the 
whole man, whether he be preacher or scientist, with 
his whole world. Who knows.? in that communion 
the acme of intensity may be—prayer! 
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We must admit that in this vast transition of thought 
which we have called “scientific” the Church has 
lamentably failed as guide. Let confession be frank: 
organized religion also has been a cause of doubt. In¬ 
stead of granting emancipation, it has bound on the 
mind burdens grievous to be borne. The Church should 
mediate God to each generation in terms of that gen¬ 
eration’s own life. A sense of perspective is enough to 
show that Christianity has of necessity reclothed it¬ 
self in each succeeding age with a new time-vesture. 
The thought-forms of the First Gospel are not those 
of the Fourth, though they do homage to one Christ. 
But this lesson that truth abides only through change 
has found the Church an obtuse and unwilling pupil. 

The quarrel of religion and science cannot be laid at 
the door of the scientist. He was not disposed to at¬ 
tack faith. He marked out for himself, as we have 
seal, an intellectual quest. This he pursued with use¬ 
fulness, integrity, and abounding zeal. The strife arose 
only when the advocates of religion stood athwart the 
quest; and, confusing the Ark with the Presence, con¬ 
stituted themselves the sole guardians of truth. Roman 
Catholicism, asserting an infallible Church, denounced 
the new astronomy. Protestantism, asserting an infalli¬ 
ble Book, denounced the new Darwinism. If the sci- 
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entist stood his ground, which he has since been com¬ 
pelled to abdicate, and replied in an unimpressive tu 
quoque, he acted under provocation. 

Doctor A. N. Whitehead has brought against the 
Church two indictments hard to refute. The first is 
that religion does not face change adventurously, and 
mistakes the form for the essence: 

Each such occasion [an advance in knowledge] has found 
the religious thinkers unprepared. Something, which has 
been proclaimed to be vital, has finally, after struggle, dis¬ 
tress, and anathema, been modified and otherwise inter¬ 
preted. The next generation of religious apologists then con¬ 
gratulates the religious world on the deeper insight which 
has been gained. The result of the continued repetition of 
this undignified retreat, during many generations, has at 
last almost entirely destroyed the intellectual authority of 
religious thinkers. . . . Religion will not regain its old pow¬ 
er until it can face change in the same spirit as does science. 
Its principles may be eternal, but the expression of those 
principles requires continual development.^® 

It is true, of course, that Christianity is a historical re¬ 
ligion: Galilee is the fountain-head of a continuingly 
vital faith. Like Antaeus in the ancient myth, Christi¬ 
anity is robbed of power when lifted from its native 
earth. Jesus is set in our human story: “He suffered un¬ 
der Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried.” 
The historical root has been fruitful. The memory- 
shrine of Nazareth is life-giving to the pilgrim. And, 
it should be noted, a historical religion must perpetuate 
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its symbols, at least until the mint of time provides 
new and richer symbols; and these new symbols will 
be wrought from the substance of the old. Perhaps 
Doctor Whitehead does less than justice to the fact that 
in all great religion there must be a safeguarding of 
values, a wholesome conservatism of things immemo¬ 
rial, an agelong communion of the saints. But an ob¬ 
scurantist insistence on the literal accuracy of Scrip¬ 
ture, or a clinging to a cosmogony long since dis¬ 
credited, or a fatuous denial of facts (like that of the old 
lady challenging the tide with her mop)—this is not 
the conservation of the immemorial: this is the wor¬ 
ship of old wineskins and the consequent waste of 
God’s new wine. 

Doctor Whitehead’s other charge is that religion is 
guilty of false emphases: marginal factors have been 
made central, and sovereign forces have been driven 
into exile. As instance he cites the Church’s appeal to 
fear: “The presentation of God under the aspect of 
power awakens every modern instinct of critical re¬ 
action. This is fatal; for religion collapses unless its 
main positions command immediacy of assent.”^® He 
cites also the Church’s claim that religion is valuable 
and worthy of allegiance because it girds the com¬ 
fortable ordering of human life and is tlie custodian of 
respectability: “Its claims have been rested upon its 
function as a sanction to right conduct. Also the pur- 
po.'ie of right conduct quickly degenerates into the for- 
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mation of pleasing social relations”^ We would 
phrase the charge otherwise: the language is too bald: 
it needs interpretation and modulation. But in pith it 
is true. Indeed, it deals gently with the Church’s cal¬ 
endar of crime. It might have instanced more heinous 
sins. What of the whittling and twisting of Jesus’ 
heroic ‘Thou shalt” or His “Blessed are they that” 
into a carping series of “Thou shalt nots”.? What of 
the insistence on creedal minutiae or denominational 
shibboleths.^ What of the fussiness of meetings and 
methods while a world is in flames.? What of the bar¬ 
renness of worship.? The main charge has high war¬ 
rant: “for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and 
have left undone the weightier matters of the law, jus¬ 
tice, and mercy, and faith.”^^ 

But in the Church there is still a heart of pure de¬ 
votion. The altar-fire of spiritual courage yet burns. 
God does not leave himself without witness. If in des¬ 
pair of the Church we were to “shatter it to bits” to¬ 
day, we should have to rebuild it to-morrow from the 
same human stuff. Nay, if all the critics of the Church 
were on a desert-island and could there build a new 
church, it would not be faultless: its members would 
be people like you and me, or like Peter the head¬ 
strong or Thomas the doubter. The spire in the midst 
of quiet village or tlirobbing city is still a poignant 
augury—like a finger to the sky among a maze of 
streets and traffic, factories and homes, schools and 
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hospitals; and outlasting them all, as though mankind 
sees in the Church his deeper home. In this night 
of doubt religion shall find a new dawn. Even now 
there is in the Church an impatience with denom¬ 
inational dismemberment, a rebirth of heroic social 
passion, and a strong resolve that worship shall be 
deeper in reverence and broader in sympathy until it be¬ 
comes the prayer-filled celebration of all wortliy life 
before the unseen face of God. There are many who 
have not bowed the knee to the Baal of “God under the 
aspect of power,” or to the Diana of “pleasing social re¬ 
lations,” or to any tradition grown hard and made a 
graven image. These would assent to the critic’s fine 
avowal: 

Religion is the vision of something which stands beyond, 
behind, and within, the passing flux of immediate things. 
. . . The vision claims nothing but worship; and worship 
is a surrender to the claim for assimilation, urged with the 
motive force of mutual love. The vision never overrules. It 
is always there, and it has the power of love presenting the 
one purpose whose fulfillment is eternal harmony. . . . The 
worship of God is not a rule of safety—^it is an adventure of 
the spirit, a flight after the unattainable.^® 

There is a word simpler and more solving: “God is 
Spirit: they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” The true Church, which even now 
is vdthin the church, finds in this word the kindling 
Verity, and in Him who spoke it the living Way. 
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The new psychology, innocently or with mal pre¬ 
pense, has also been a “troubler of Israel.” In our 
immediate time its spear of doubt has sharper thrust 
than that of science. We have rediscovered the psyche, 
though we are still wary of calling it the soul. This 
shifting of interest from the without to the within is 
a natural rebound. Science realized that laws of nature, 
though they may be instigated by the clamor of the 
objective world, are formulated by our minds. Hu¬ 
manitarian zeal, whether in politics or social service, 
found results disappointing: of what use to channel, 
however skilfully, the remoter flow if the hidden springs 
of individual life are choked.? The average man found 
that success is an impostor, that thrills fade with the 
flesh, that in travel he must take himself with him, and 
that a life absorbed in things becomes at last a “dusty 
death.” From the far fields of science, social service, 
and business we have returned to our neglected home 
—to find the house is haunted! Now in cellar and 
attic, in secret closet and dark passageways, we are 
playing “ghosts,” in a more exciting adventure than 
any found in distant lands. The exploration of the self 
proceeds with the eagerness of a gold rush. A dozen 
cults assure us that within us is treasure enough to 
purchase business success, force and charm of per¬ 
sonality, and the secret of peace. Buchmanism hints 
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that our main trouble is a failure to expose the hidden 
life to light. Freud becomes a household name. And , 
the Orient takes subtle revenge upon our mechaniza¬ 
tion of their life by visiting on us dieir occultism and 
tlieosophy. We must largely agree with the comment 
of Doctor C. G. Jung: 

To me, the crux of the spiritual problem of to-day is to 
be found in the fascination which psychic life exerts upon 
modern man. If we are pessimists, we shall call it a sign 
of decadence; if we are optimistically inclined, we shall 
see in it the promise of a far-reaching spiritual change in the 
Western world. At all events, it is a significant manifesta¬ 
tion.^® 

Suppose we are neither pessimists nor optimists, but, 
in best sense, realists, what shall we call it.? 

Here, obviously, is a young study—young, at least in 
its modern statedness. It has not yet found its place at 
the table of curricula. Presumably it should sit between 
science and philosophy, but both have turned a cold 
shoulder on the upstart. Like all youngsters it is too 
infallible. Sigmund Freud with his psychoanalysis and 
his attempt to explain religion (and almost every other 
interest of man) by some infantile desire or sexual 
urge; John B. Watson with his description of conscious¬ 
ness as an inevitable response to external stimuli; C. G. 
Jung with his doctrine of the psychic energy, which, 
in his recent book,^® becomes almost a religion; Felix 
Adler with his psychology of “the urge to power”; 
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and the “Gestalt” protest against the dissection of the 
self, and its insistence that the unit of behavior is the 
action and reaction of the whole self to the whole 
environment—these theories cannot all be true! As 
textbooks, Sigmund Freud’s The Future of an Illusion 
and John B. Watson’s Behaviorism kill each other, 
while each is sure that it has killed religion. Yet, de¬ 
spite these obvious contradictions, each school of psy¬ 
chology has its ardent adherents, who sometimes prove 
their loyalties by their antagonisms. The religious on¬ 
looker is painfully reminded of theological strife! It is a 
fair assumption that in these rival theories much that 
claims to be fact is only conjecture. 

Indeed, some psychological assertions disprove them¬ 
selves. To find in all religion merely a father-complex 
formed in childhood or a thwarted sex-impulse, some¬ 
thing infantile or bestial, requires no refutation. Such 
a description could not be wholly true even of the 
pathological types which seem to have monopolized 
Freudian theory. For there must be some adulthood 
or purity in us by which we know a complex to be 
infantile or incestuous. Freud himself is driven to 
postulate a “reality-principle.” Then why not identify 
the self in its central meaning with this principle rather 
than with sexuality or the will to power.? Thus C. G. 
Jung: 

I do not doubt that the natural instincts or drives are forces 
of propulsion in human life . . .; but I also do not doubt 
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that these instincts come into collision with the spirit, for 
they are continually colliding with something, and why 
should not this something be called spirit? I am far from 
knowing what spirit is in itself, and equally far from know¬ 
ing tvhat instincts are. The one is as mysterious to me as the 
other, yet I am unable to dismiss the one by explaining it in 
terms of the other.^^ 

The fallacy indicated in that last sentence vitiates 
Doctor Watson’s Behaviorism. He studies the adap¬ 
tations and reactions of the mind under provocation of 
physical stimuli—a valid and valuable study which has 
been fruitful in knowledge not otherwise gained. For 
purposes of research, he ignores free consciousness. 
Then, this method having yielded a new though limited 
understanding, he denies the consciousness which he 
has left out of account. But the forgotten factor steals 
back undetected. Is the book Behaviorism also a re¬ 
sponse to external stimuli.? If so, how can it be “true”.? 
These questions are not mere dialectic: the sight of a 
behaviorist solemnly urging parents to teach this true 
gospel to their children is one to awaken an Olympian 
mirth! 

But a strife between religion and psychology, like 
that warfare of religion and science which has so long 
vexed us, would be calamitous. The dismay with which 
some churchmen have scanned the work of Sigmund 
Freud, and their angry rejoinders to the behaviorists, 
savor mildly of the Inquisition. Such was religion’s 
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first unhappy response to Galileo and Darwin. Man’s 
insatiable quest for knowledge cannot be expected to 
stop short at the doors of the mind—especially at a 
time when other roads have ended in sand, and when 
all signs show that here in the “within” may be Ponce 
de Leon’s fountain of life. From far nebulae or matter’s 
hidden play of forces, we turn to the more mysterious 
realm of the subconscious. The microscope formerly 
trained on the corpuscles of the blood is now focussed on 
our motives, which also have their red armies and white 
hordes. The probe which searched the body’s wound 
now pierces the mind’s complexes. Why not.? Psy¬ 
chology is a valid quest. Doubtless its bounds will be 
more difficult to set than those of physical science. The 
quantitative “beyond” is more easily separable from 
total reality than the mental “within.” The psycholo¬ 
gist has for direct subject matter only his own mind, 
which in any mortal instance is a notoriously untrust¬ 
worthy witness: other minds he can know only by 
echo, rumor, and report. It is doubtful if psychology 
can ever be, in thoroughgoing sense, a science. But the 
attempt is valid. To try to thwart it would be as 
profane and futile as to deny the dawn. There is no 
particular sanctity in a shrouded realm of ignorance. 

And I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of 
the suns.^" 
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Already psychology has proved, if not the fairy god¬ 
mother of our too sanguine prophecies, at least a 
generous though flighty aunt. “Psycho-analysis,” with 
its various methods of word-test, suggestion, and 
hypnosis; “abreaction,” with its hints as to a wise 
catharsis of the mind; “reassociation,” with its new 
guidance for misdirected mental powers—the sign¬ 
boards are huge and ugly, but they point us to a dis¬ 
covered land of healing. We wonder in hope what 
finei' modes of worship the psychology of suggestion 
and of the group mind may soon bestow. And as for 
the “subconscious mind,” it is a concept rich in 
promise. To learn that the clearly aware area of the 
self is as small a fraction of the whole, as the lighted 
area of New York seen at night from an aeroplane— 
a few illumined towers, a criss-cross of streets with 
hurrying crowds dimly descried! To realize that be¬ 
yond these little points of light are myriad homes, 
factories, schools, docks, subways with trains like swift 
shuttles—an unseen hierarchy of life; and beyond these 
the spread of continent, and the vast mystery of the 
midnight seal Why should this hidden universe hold 
only things infantile or lecherous? Whence come the 
exploring courage, the uprush of high resolve, the 
winnowing of angel-wings? These also the subcon¬ 
scious may yet reveal: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken: 
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Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien.^® 

Yet psychology has bred needless doubt. In the 
quarrel with religion the psychologist, unlike the scien¬ 
tist, has given provocation. Stigmatizing prayer as mere 
auto-suggestion-^ and worship as “mere projection” or 
escape, psychology is guilty not only of confusing 
the part with die whole, but also of leaping over its 
self-erected fences to make pronouncements in realms 
where it has no warrant. Certain unworthy forms of 
prayer may be mainly auto-suggestion, as certain forms 
of worship may be self-deception or a coward’s refuge. 
But it is not scientific to assume that because some 
religion is pathological (a fact which finer faith has 
always recognized), all religion is vitiated. Auto-sug¬ 
gestion is only a means: the thing suggested is another 
affair: the stream is not explained by its channel. 
Reasonable minds do not account for the prayer of 
Jesus, Not my will, but thine, be done,” as mere auto¬ 
suggestion; nor do they interpret Calvary as an “es¬ 
cape. ’ Prima facie there seems to be in this kind of 
psychology more disease than in the religion it indicts. 
The psychologist also may have his inhibitions (a re¬ 
pressed God-yearning, for example), even as a doctor 
may suffer sickness. Who is to decide whether the 
believer’s judgment for religion is irrational, or the 
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psychologist’s judgment against it? Not psychology 
alone! 

The new study is even more unlicensed when it 
denies the existence of God. The fences around a 
science cannot be immovably set: the quantitative in¬ 
volves soon or late the qualitative. Biology, for 
instance, comes at length to the problem of conscious¬ 
ness. But bounds can be tentatively set; and, for the 
advancement of learning, they should be observed. The 
territory of psychology is the study of the mind—not 
specifically the study of protons or poetry, though both 
affect the mind. Psychology, like the physical sciences, 
works within a double abstraction: from the total ex¬ 
ternal it abstracts the activity of mind, and from the 
total life of the psychologist himself it abstracts the 
thinking and perceiving self. This double abstraction 
is at once an enhancement and a fetter. As with the 
standard sciences, it is fruitful in knowledge and neces¬ 
sarily barren in ultimate knowledge. In Doctor J. B. 
Pratt’s The Religious Consciousness^ there is an illus¬ 
tration which shows how easily we may proceed from 
ignoring facts to denying them. He imagines a race 
of men of whom most are blind. The psychologist 
observes that the seeing few receive light-sensations 
only when their eyes are open, and infers that the 
opening of the eyes is the explanation of light. The 
open-eyed insist that they can see the sun, whereupon 
the psychologist assures them that they are only pro- 
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jecting their wishes and feelings upon the external 
world: there is no sun. As Doctor Pratt points out, the 
psychologist’s description in this instance would be 
valid and true—within the narrow fences he himself 
has built. But the seeing men had a richer truth! 

From the confusion which psychology has tem¬ 
porarily induced there is a road to a new clarity of 
faith. Meanwhile the Church should, if only in its deep 
wisdom of love, regard the new study with a hospitable 
mind. Such a mind need not lack keen discrimination 
or a sense of humor; nor need it be slow to give grati¬ 
tude and honor. It is not strange that in the vast welter 
of new knowledge, which we call “science” and “psy¬ 
chology,” belief should for a time be baffled. But the 
Church cannot help a baffled man by blindfolding him. 
All truth is of God. Wheat is distinguished from the 
weeds by time’s stern logic: “Let both grow together 
till the harvest.” The new knowledge may yet be¬ 
come eyes to religion, as religion must ever be the heart 
of knowledge. Science and psychology may yet prove 
faith’s comrades in the quest—science tracing His 
goings “whose ways are in the deep,” and psychology 
finding His Shadow who is “the Beyond that is within.” 
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Chapter Three 

THE PRACTICAL ROOTS OF DOUBT 

w. GLIBLY ASSUME THAT 
the eflFective causes of doubt are in the mind. AVe forget 
that life goes on. The brokenness of life induces doubt, 
and only the wholeness of life can induce faith. The 
taproot of our misgiving is in our practice. If we 
live falsely, diere is scant likelihood that the mind will 
be unclouded or belief be radiant. 

I 

A more palatable diagnosis of doubt might have been 
more frankly faced. It flatters us to assume that by 
brilliance of mind we have detected a hollowness in 
religion; but the fact that scepticisms come often from 
frowsy conduct is a bitter pill. Science has roughly 
abstracted the quantitative from the sum total of ex¬ 
ternal reality, and in the scientist himself has roughly 
singled out the perceiving mind. This double abstrac¬ 
tion is right and wise for science, but it is not even 
possible for daily life. Scientific tests have been unduly 
exalted. Because Christianity does not come quickly to 
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heel at the whipcrack of scientific proof, we dismiss 
Christianity as illogical. The fault, we say, is in re¬ 
ligion; and truth is in our framing of the question. 
But how can Cliristianity, which is a heroic life, ring in 
stirring echo to a fractional mind intent upon a frac¬ 
tional world.? There is a more trenchant asking: how 
can a generation given to war and greed understand 
Jesus.? A man blind from moonshine whiskey might 
soon deny the sun. Life breeds doubts. Then the mind 
ponders and organizes them. The sequence is not from 
doubt to default: this is but the diastole, the return of 
bad blood to the centre. The systole, the pumping of 
the virus, is from default to doubt. 

Of course this is not the whole story. The mind is 
not a mere reflex of conduct: it has its own creative 
outgoings. Christianity as presented in the creeds and 
as represented in the life of the Church has often 
been illogical, and therefore puzzling to the rational 
mind. Moreover, some measure of doubt, it seems, 
is woven into the texture of our mortality: it serves 
good ends by “resistance” without which the electricity 
of faith could not burn and glow. For many reasons 
it would be foolish and pharisaic to pretend that doubt 
is always the scum on the top of unworthy deeds. The 
best men have doubted. Did not Jesus cry, “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me” ? Yet that anguish 
of dereliction was provoked (how much!) by the moral 
blindness that called Light by names of darkness and 
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crucified Him. It is only partly true to assume that un¬ 
belief comes of unruliness; but a partial truth is true, 
and the part may be the greater part. Cain first slays 
his brother, and only then doubts the human bond: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper.?” Saul first makes havoc 
of conscience, and then in clouded mind betakes him 
to the witch of Endor, and finally falls upon his own 
sword. Pilate, with nobler traits than we have granted, 
reluctantly saves himself and Roman honor at the 
expense of Jesus, and then asks, “What is truth.?” 
Here is a vivid omen: before the War our philosophers 
and wise publicists were men of faith; since the War 
our leaders are beset by scepticisms, and faith seems 
folly. Was the War only the scenery for this drama of 
transition, or was it the villain in the plot.? It is not 
strange that wholesale slaughter should find the Chris¬ 
tian God unreal. Life is not divided: a dislocated hip 
makes a despondent mood. And blood on our hands 
turns black—within the mind! 

2 

Let us scrutinize our modern way of life. Like Peer 
Gynt’s onion, it is all “outsides”: 

What an enormous number of swathings! 

Is not the kernel soon coming to light? 

I’m blest if it is! To the innermost centre, 

It’s nothing but swathings—each smaller and smaller.— 
Nature is witty !^ 
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The average city-guide eagerly tabulates the size in 
population, miles of streets, numbers of telephones, 
heights of skyscrapers, wealth in bank-deposits, and 
especially output of factories. Other items may be dully 
noted—tlie extent of learning, enlightenment in home 
and church, interest in music and drama, and civic 
zeal; but these are appendages. Their presence may be 
an ornament; their absence is no great loss. “Success” 
with us is not the sordid money-greed sometimes 
alleged. It is, rather, mastery in the strenuous and 
exciting world of business. But the prizes are clayey 
(automobiles, directorships, salutations in the clubs, 
and a country estate), and the means of livelihood has 
become our life. We are crazed about business; and, 
like most mad people, are sure that we alone are sane. 
Who but tlie demented would acquiesce while com¬ 
mercial shrewdness steals tlie radio-air.? Who but they 
would hide lakes and meadows behind square miles of 
cigarette advertising more than slightly mendacious.? 
“Whom the gods destroy, they first make mad.” Cum¬ 
bered with commodities, we think we are rich. Going 
ever faster, we interpret speed as progress. The ama2> 
ing bestowals of scientific skill have dazzled us into the 
notion that by manipulating the hidden resources of 
the planet we can conquer life—as though an aeroplane 
could lift us nearer heaven, or an X-ray lamp disclose 
the secret of peace. It is hard for a generation en- 
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grossed in the seen to find God intelligible, ‘‘whom no 
man hath seen at any time.” 

The most ominous factor in our worship of externals 
is the dominance of the machine. We would not imply 
that the machine is in itself a threat against faith and 
character. The machine is a thing to be used or mis¬ 
used. Its use has made it a blessing, its misuse has made 
it a mixed blessing. The window-glass through which 
the sunlight pours and the electric-bulb which lights 
the home at night are benefactions. So are the farm- 
tractor and the ocean liner. The dream of William 
Morris is not likely to be fulfilled: we shall not here¬ 
after see little communities, neighborly in craftsman¬ 
ship, each growing its own wheat, weaving its own 
garments, and binding its own books. But his protest 
was timely and true. Doctor Irwin Edman. has rightly 
commented: 

The intention is clear enough. Work is once more to 
have its own signature, and the mechanical anonymity of 
factory production is to pass away. The worker is once more 
to be an artist and the consumer once more a cridc. . . . 
A truly radical revolution would be one that envisaged the 
whole of life as the material and the procedure and the field 
of art where the enjoyments and the activities of art were 
universalized, where work had meaning and enrichment 
for those who performed it, where amusements ceased to be 
trivial and labour ceased to be vain.^ 
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The machine has enslaved while it has blessed. Picture 
a cereal factory. The management is enlightened: 
working conditions are hygienic and pleasant, and wages 
are not low in comparison with those of other plants. 
Girls stand before a moving belt timed to a high work¬ 
ing-speed. On the belt ride boxes of cereal, the top 
of each box still open. Before each girl on a table is 
a pile of colored “cut-outs” such as might please chil¬ 
dren. It is the girl’s task to place a “cut-out” in each 
box as it passes. The instance is actual, and the picture 
is not easily forgotten: a row of arms working like 
pump-handles all day long! It is too high a price to 
pay for colored “cut-outs”—too high even for cereal. 
Where is the fault? Not primarily in the management; 
not directly in the consumer or in society. Is it in the 
mechanization of our life? Spread that picture across 
the civilized world, and you have the machine-age. 
Perhaps discussion can easily become sentimental: 
human nature is remarkably resilient even under mod¬ 
ern industrial conditions, and the mind can be happily 
engaged even when the hands move in crippling 
m.onotony. Yet the inference is inescapable. This same¬ 
ness must dull the mind. This routine must smother a 
light within the spirit. This impersonality must dissipate 
the grace of friendship. This seeming heartlessness must 
mock the sense of individual worth. It is not strange 
that multitudes seek respite in lurid pleasures, or that 
their daily reading should be sensational “tabloids.” 
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And—as if to make dullness more deadly—the ma¬ 
chine, so the technocrats tell us, is progressively elimi¬ 
nating the wage-earner. This is not toil as God 
intended. Here obviously is a breeding-ground of 
doubt. 

The Industrial Revolution has become entangled with 
the money-motive. Greed did not provoke the change 
from handcrafts to mass production, but greed was 
quick to see its chance. In retrospect it seems in¬ 
evitable that the pattern of our toil-life should have 
been altered: the questing mind is relentless: it 
was sure to find the secret power of steam and elec¬ 
tricity, Low motive follows in the track of dis¬ 
covery, Money-making does not pioneer, for the 
pioneer must risk himself: it can only pervert what the 
poor adventurer has found, A Dutch watchmaker 
noted that the village clock was clearer when he saw 
it through the “thickness” in his window-pane. From 
that advertence came the lens. Then the astronomers, 
intent only on knowledge and a wondering reverence 
(for no man can mine the gold in the moon, or sell 
suburban lots on Saturn), made the telescope. Last 
came the military men who used the telescope to misuse 
it: they could now more quickly see the foe, and more 
swiftly kill. Such has been the customary sequence. We 
write it, not to indict, but to confess: we are all “digged 
from the same pit.” The pioneers return with gold- 
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ore from dangerous hills, the scientists by long thought 
and patient experiment reduce the ore to gold, and 
then low motive steals it. 

Thus the power-loom led directly to the factory, and 
that led to the modern city with its congestion, com¬ 
petition, poverty, and sordidness. Later fruits are ad¬ 
vertising (that vast affront to an intelligent society), 
“promotion,” lobbying and propaganda, lack of stand¬ 
ards in quality or price, and all the schemes whereby 
the few grow rich on secret information in lack of 
which the rest grow poor. Discussion on this topic 
can become wild and woolly—as, for example, Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser’s Tragic America? Even so, his main 
contentions are not easily challenged. The total national 
income (reckoned in 1913 dollars) in 1929, the peak 
year, was 53.1 billion dollars; a per-capita annual 
amount of 437 dollars. By the same reckoning the total 
national income in 1930 was 46.1 billion dollars, a per- 
capita annual amount of 374 dollars.'* Other figures are 
scarcely needed to show that hosts live on the edge of 
hunger, for our discrepancies of wealth and poverty are 
too glaring to be missed. America is tragic. The poor are 
not only poor: they are caught in an industrial cul-de-sac. 
They have scant zest in toil, flimsy defenses (if any) 
against unemployment, small vote and little comrade¬ 
ship in the commercial adventure, and no release from 
the sordidness of slumdom. We try to explain away this 
distortion in the common life. The poor, we say, are 
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morons: we forget that intelligence measured by the 
tests is at best a fractional and uncreative intelligence, 
and that in citizenship character is more to be desired 
than smartness of mind. Or, we say, the poor are lazy; 
whereas in truth there is as much laziness on Park 
Avenue as on First Avenue. Or the poor are spend¬ 
thrifts as if most of diem were not, from dire necessity, 
miraculously thrifty. Secretly aware that these reasons 
are only excuses, we build suburbs where those of fi¬ 
nancial competence may live together in a joint defense 
against a just compassion, and in a joint resolve to 
forget the gaping wound called poverty. 


3 

Meanwhile the crime of war is unabated and un¬ 
checked. A cartoon, whose caption was written by 
Mr. Bruce Barton, shows a procession of soldiers end¬ 
lessly marching. This is the grim comment: 

These are the soldiers dead in the World War. 

Let us stand on the curbstone and watch them march by. 

Tramp . . . tramp ... not getting tired, are you? Why, 
they have been marching only five or six hours. 

Tramp . . . tramp . . . ten in a row two seconds apart 
. . . why, you look actually faint . . . stand up ... the 
first day hasn’t passed yet. 
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Tramp . . . tramp ... ten in a row . . . two seconds 
apart . . . 

... for one day ... for ten days ... for twenty days 
... for forty days . . . for forty-six days. . • . these are 

THE SOLDIERS DEAD IN THE WAR.^ 

By such means a supposedly civilized world undertook 
to extirpate war. Soon some bright statesman will 
suggest a fire to end fires. A large enough burning 
would end fires, as the next war in calamitous fact 
may end wars. Perhaps that is the only peace we 
deserve—a charred wilderness of death. We stead¬ 
fastly refuse the facts. We prefer that munition-makers 
should grow rich in liideous confraternity.^ We prefer 
to pairot our ancient slogan, “Preparedness safeguards 
peace.” It never has safeguarded peace, though nations 
have prepared since national life began. Any history 
book proves to the hilt (it is a bloody hilt) that pre¬ 
paredness posing as an angel of peace is “a feckless and 
muddleheaded sham.” Preparedness tempts die muni¬ 
tion-makers to unworthy means, and the people to a 
false pride in brute force. Preparedness grants power 
to a military caste. Preparedness fosters international 
suspicion, a more frenzied preparedness, a more crush¬ 
ing taxation, and a more feverish suspicion. Prepared¬ 
ness makes hatreds inveterate: it is the sure guarantee, 
not of peace, but only of vaster wars. But we refuse to 
be realists. Those who are realists we call “send- 
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mental.” We proceed to humanize war (save the 
mark!), which should remind us, some cynic has 
suggested, of a group of incendiarists agreeing not to 
start any more fires except with safety matches. We 
are prepared to slay the enemy. Here is the truth: the 
only possible defense is in the mind and means that 
will slay the enmity. It is a forgotten Christian truth: 
. . . “might reconcile them both in one body unto 
God through the cross, having slain the enmity there¬ 
by. .. 


4 

This book is not an economic or political tract: it is 
about faith and doubt. Our rapid survey of certain 
dislocations in our common life is not a brief for any 
industrial “oxy” or international “ism”—though a true 
diagnosis would suggest a cure. We are intent to show 
that scepticisms are not an affair of the mind only, 
but the resultant of the whole life. A week or two ago, 
while the first chapter of this book was being written, 
two boys about fifteen years of age were overheard 
through an open window discussing the movies. Their 
verdict was unanimous: “They spoil all the good pic¬ 
tures” (presumably of horrendous adventure and hair¬ 
breadth escape): “why do they always bring in some 
sloppy dame.?” Now as we write, those same youngsters 
can be seen in a motor-boat on a summer lake—two 
and two—each enraptured by tlie lady of his choice. 
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Why the sudden change in belief? It came not by 
logic or scientific deduction concerning girls or movies 
—as though rational deduction were possible of either! 
Life dictated it. The mind is not separate, though 
science may assume its isolation: it is carried along on 
all die tides of life. Doubt and faith are both induced 
by v/ays of living. Our self-commitment to externals 
and machines, to economic graspings and wars, has 
inevitably shaped our creed. 

Obviously our “worldliness” has accentuated pain and 
death, which in themselves are always the heaviest odds 
for faith.® The ground of belief is rocked, not by the 
thunderings of an Ingersoll or Darrow, but by the 
sight of an orphaned babe or a bread-line or the carnage 
of v/ar. Even in a compassionate society there would 
be mystery and tragedy enough: faith would not lack 
for brave occasion. But to have made orphans across 
half a world, to have filled cities with unemployed, to 
have added to war’s cup of horrors such blackness as 
poison-gas, germs, and death from the sky—it is not 
strange that faith is in eclipse. 

Furthermore, we have cast suspicion on our own 
nature. A scientific age is absorbed in the quantitative. 
Business has been greedy for things. The rind pleases 
us more than the fruit. From this cult of externals it 
is an easy step to the pessimism that we ourselves are 
“only cunning casts in clay.” If in factories life seems 
futile, or if in bread-lines it seems hopeless, the innate 
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faitli that life is splendid must fight a most unequal 
battle: 

The beggar’s rags, fluttering in air, 

Does to rags the heavens tear.® 

If in war we make life cheap (how cheap!), what of 
the creed diat souls are precious ? 

The soldier, arm’d with sword and gun, 

Palsied strikes the summer’s sun.® 

Before life can be noble we must act “as if” it is noble. 
If we act ‘as if not,” soon our philosophies will become 
materialistic, and our novelists will liint that civiliza¬ 
tion is only a veneer to hide the truculent flesh. 

This modern selfishness has taken an even more 
subtle revenge. Psychology can teach us that if any 
rightful urge is thwarted (by “rightful urge” we mean 
one that ministers to a rich experience and a full-orbed 
completion of the self), the stream, turned back, stirs 
up its silt. Then it finds egress through devious and 
abnormal channels. A neurosis afflicts us, all the worse 
if it is hidden or unknown. Apply the teaching to our 
present case. There is an urge in us to live in neigh¬ 
borly gladness and to build a worthy order of society. 
The urge abides, whatever be its foes within the self. 
Plato called it his “Republic,” Augustine “The City of 
God,” and Royce “The Beloved Community.” The 
urge has been thwarted. Turned back upon itself it 
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has Stirred up silt—in very truth. It has found devious 
egress and “compensation” in its doubts, rationalizing 
its perfidies in brilliant scepticisms. The neurosis is 
worse because we hide it—in a pathetic mustering of 
excuses and execrations if any check is set upon our 
rugged individualism and rampant greed. Our nature 
is thus in civil war: we suffer the torment of a divided 
soul. 

We have admitted that the main contention of this 
chapter must be qualified. Not all doubt, we are 
agreed, issues directly or subtly from unworthy life. 
Some doubt is the mark of nobility. Even so, the main 
contention stands. As long as the Church is a “blind 
guide,” straining out such gnats as denominational 
heresies and swallowing the camel of a cruel respect¬ 
ability that acquiesces in our present world, doubts will 
vex us. It is true that the early Christian wisely stood 
above politics and business, but it is also true that the 
oppressions of that day knew the Christian must be 
killed. What modern oppression cares if the average 
“Christian” lives or dies? As long as people beyond 
the Church imagine that by airing a doubt they have 
proved a virtue, as long as brains that should be dedi¬ 
cated to the common good are foresworn to an earthy 
thing miscalled success, as long as the “haves” cling 
to v/hat they have and make a cry of “radical” a sub¬ 
stitute for healing open sores, faith will be in exile. 


A simpler fashion and a gracious sharing would be our 
boon in life, and therefore in faith. Even in a palace, 
as Marcus Aurelius declared, it is possible to live well. 
It is possible, but not easy. Those who, weary of fruit¬ 
less argument, have tried the road of prayer and its 
high disciplines, have not been hag-ridden by mis¬ 
givings. Those who have led a tattered battalion on 
some compassionate crusade have not been plagued by 
gnawing doubts. They have not had time. We are 
like Thomas: questions throng and answers tarry, 
but we can follow. In lack of a certainty we can be 
true to a gleaming surmise. One Man lived grandly 
and died well. By whatever name we call Him, tliat 
fact remains. If we follow. Life, as life goes on, will 
dispel our neuroses, and imbue with health our in- 
turned emotions and the baffled min d. Once again the 
tides of faith will flow. 
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! HE STORY IS TOLD OF AN 
Arab philosopher who, being asked how he knew 
God, answered: “How do I know whether a man or a 
camel has passed my tent? By the footprints.” Was 
he a philosopher? A man cannot worship a camel. 
Yet perhaps he was deeply wise: perhaps he knew that 
there are no parallels for God, but only parables. This 
parable has insight. We do not see God, it tells us: 
we see only His footprints. We do not find God: He 
has His own journeyings past our tent of flesh. Nor 
can His imprint ever be confounded with human 
signs. 

If a man should claim to have found God he might 
seem cocksure. We might exclaim of him, “See the 
little man who has caught the ocean in his hand!” 
But if he should say, “I, even I, have been found of 
God, ’ the words might have truth and lowliness, brim¬ 
ming wonder held in reverent love. But the man’s 
problem would remain: how to share his joy and 
surety? If his eyes are opened he must cry: “It is 
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light!” But if his blind neighbor should retort, “It is 
not light,” he has no answer. This is the problem of 
all the saints. They testify with one glad voice: 

Oh could I tell ye surely would believe it! 

Oh could I only say what I have seen! 

How should I tell or how can ye receive it. 

How, till He bringeth you where I have been?^ 

But (who knows ?) the “telling” may be the “bringing.” 
Perhaps all of us have been where they have been. 
Perhaps our need is not “proof” of God, but rather 
an interpretation of our own illusive experience. We 
ask, therefore: Can we believe in God? 

I 

It is the root question of all genuine religion. 
Religion vanishes if God is a fiction, even though the 
fiction may be deemed “useful.” Prayer, for instance, 
is essentially friendship with God; and no man can be 
friend with a shadow. If religion is merely an attitude 
to our states of mind, it is not religion except as it may 
end, as probably it would end, in a grotesque self¬ 
worship. Colored water for medicine has undoubtedly 
worked cures, but once the bottle is known to hold only 
colored water its virtue ceases—and, it is important to 
remember, the “healed” victim is embittered by the 
mockery, so that his last state is worse than his first. 
To say with Professor Julian Huxley “I believe in the 
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religion of Iife”“ is to indulge a kind of mythology, for 
what is “life” except everything, or the graven image 
of a generalization? To describe religion as a “useful 
fiction,” or “a healdiy lie of life”^ solves no problems. 
A fiction is useful only as fiction or for its truth of 
teaching; and a lie is not healthy: it is just a lie. Genu¬ 
ine religion is possible only in a conviction of the reality 
of God. 

Many do not believe in God. There is more scepti¬ 
cism in our time than in any prior age. Doubt hereto¬ 
fore has been a shallow pool, but in our day it is a 
flood which seems to have swept away all the landmarks 
of faith. We have tried to trace the converging streams 
that have brought flood-havoc. They are mainly two, 
each swollen by many tributaries—on the one hand 
doubts arising from the new science and psychology, 
and on the other doubts provoked by an atheistic way 
of living. With the first stream we might have coped, 
but the conflux overwhelmed us. That we must reshape 
our idea of God in the light of greater knowledge is no 
new demand. The Old Testament culminating in 
Jesus shows man eagerly or necessarily obedient to the 
poet’s bugle-call: 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast.^ 

The new learning, though unprecedented in its con- 
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quests, might have been a “statelier mansion” of the 
soul. For when have God and cosmic grandeur been 
at odds? The starry universe filled Immanuel Kant 
with awe. The boundless drama of evolution, the 
jeonian spiral of ascent from tlie slime to the soul, would 
have moved him to a like reverence could he have 
known Darwin’s dream. The immensities revealed by 
science need not make us doubt man, for man’s mind 
discovered them. And why should they make us doubt 
God ? Surely they are Godlike. 

The fecund cause of doubt is elsewhere, namely, in 
our practical atheism. But for this, we might have 
made the diflScult adjustment required by science. But 
our false world has cankered the mind: “Now the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto him; and he cannot 
know them, because they are spiritually judged.”® The 
legacy of war is doubt. The material rendings of a war 
are fairly easily mended: red poppies blow and grain- 
fields whiten where armies only eighteen years ago made 
a wilderness. But the spiritual damage is not so easily 
atoned: hopelessness induced by that slaughter bred a 
slackness in conduct, and slackness bred doubt. If we 
kill mightily, we cannot well expect to be convinced of a 
white and tender Presence. The bitter fruit of economic 
greed and strife is doubt. We produce things in such 
numbers that finally there are not enough people to 
buy them. 
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We make monopolies of wealth until purchasing 
power ends. The system collapses, the poor are legion; 
and misgivings beset us concerning both our nature 
and God’s existence. The issue of race-hatred and 
penal cruelty is doubt. In short, our practical creed for 
some decades has been: there is no God. And since 
creed and conduct are not long divided, the poison in 
our actions has curdled our droughts. We say that loss 
of standards comes from lack of faith, but it is more 
often true that lack of faith comes from denial of 
standards. It was to be expected that decades of God¬ 
less living would breed scepticism. Superficial smart¬ 
ness of mind and an inventive skill do not avail to 
cancel moral and spiritual laws: “The pure in heart 
shall see God.” 


2 

There are acute and recurrent reasons for doubting 
God. The saints know them. They are not the reasons 
advanced in the name of psychology. But these latter 
are just now the attacking-wedge of doubt’s army, and 
must be met. God, we are told, is only a human fiction 
for human comfort, an “escape,” the shadow of an 
imagining flung across an unfeeling sky. Such is the 
immediate challenge that faith must meet in our gen¬ 
eration. For modern humanism finds in this psy¬ 
chology its major weapon. Contending that the uni- 
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verse is blindly hostile to man’s highest hopes, tlie 
humanist must explain the agelong portent of religion. 
This explanation he borrows from the psychologist: 
God is merely a projection of our human longing for 
comfort, a phantasy in which we take refuge from our 
fears. It is no calamity that faith should thus be 
challenged. It has ever been strongest when fighting 
for its life. But, beyond gainsaying, faith must fight 
for its life in our day, because it must fight for its God. 

We might answer the psychologist in a tu quoque, 
claiming, with some evidence for support, that this 
kind of psychology may be an “escape” from God, 
instead of sovereign religion being an “escape” from life. 
When did the mind of Freud become the norm of 
mental health? If religion is “wishful thinking,” why 
is not scepticism itself under the same ban ? All think¬ 
ing is in deep sense “wishful.” The choice is not be¬ 
tween “wishful” thinking and “unwishful” thinking, 
for all thinking is infected with desire. The choice is 
between thinking ennobled by high wishes and think¬ 
ing infected by low hankerings. It is hard to under¬ 
stand why mankind should have created a fiction-God 
who demands sacrifice: it would have been so much 
easier in a heartless world to have taken painless poison. 
This psychology may explain certain low forms of 
religion, and so set us on guard against a base surrender. 
But who can imagine that the “escape” theory gives 
any sensible account of noble religion—of the record of 
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martyrdom, for example, from Elijah through Calvary 
to Edith Cavell? Was the Cross an escape from craven 
fear? Did Jesus die because He cherished an imaginary 
photograph of a benign old gentleman called “God,” 
which He had projected on the sky? When the con¬ 
tention is thus drawn between His religion and our 
pseudo-psychology, we may safely waive the issue. One 
is tempted to say of these critics: “Let them alone. In 
their sleepwalking they will soon bump into some 
sharp corner, and awake to an actual world.” 

But the temptation must be resisted, for this argu¬ 
ment against the reality of God is not always jaunty 
or captious. Mr. Walter Lippmann’s A Preface to 
Morals, for instance, may be taken as the finest flower 
of an honest scepticism. Not infrequently he begs the 
question, and leaves himself wide open to rebuttal. In 
fact, the whole book is built on reasoning in a circle, 
in effect as follows: Our fathers believed God to be 
real, but the vast majority of people to-day are sure 
God is no more than a projection: therefore God is a 
projection: our religious hope being groundless, how 
shall we live ? There is no serious attempt to prove the 
main contention. Who is authority for what “most 
men” think? And when was truth determined by 
majority rule? But such criticism, though valid, does 
not destroy the book’s fine sincerity. It is written 
nobly and reverently in quest of a faith, and can find 
no faith in any God. It is destructive, but sad because 
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it is destructive. It honors the old sanctities, but finds 
them dead. It convicts our “new freedom” of being 
boresome when it is not nasty, and futile when it is not 
cheap. As the rule of life it recommends, instead of 
God and our alleged “freedom,” a noble disinterested¬ 
ness; a cleaving to that honor, courage, and under¬ 
standing which the wisdom of the years has taught. 
It is the book of a brave stoic walking nobly through 
the half-shadows of a forsaken world, willing to be¬ 
lieve but unable to believe; and with stark honesty of 
mind refusing to believe what he cannot believe. 

All that is left of God, he says, “is a principle to ex¬ 
plain the facts, if you can understand the explanation.”® 
The kingdom of God is “a grandiose fiction projected 
by human needs and desires.’”^ He quotes with evident 
endorsement Bertrand Russell’s description of our life: 

We see, surrounding the narrow raft illumined by the 
flickering light of human comradeship, the dark ocean on 
whose rolling waves we toss for a brief hour; from the great 
night without, a chill blast breaks in upon our refuge; all 
the loneliness of humanity amid hostile forces is concen¬ 
trated upon the individual soul, which must struggle alone, 
with what of courage it can command, against the whole 
weight of a universe that cares nothing for its hopes and 
fears.® 

We can answer that Mr. Lippmann’s view of life 
has been exploited and exploded not once but many 
times in the history of thought, and tlie answer 
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would be true. It is strange that he, with his plea for 
the wisdom of the ages, should be blind to the fact that 
his own wisdom has often been tried and found want¬ 
ing. The Sophists in ancient Greece argued that all the 
world, not merely our conception of God, is a child of 
the mind—a succession of mental images, with no re¬ 
ality of its own. Our words “sophistry” and “sophis¬ 
tication” came from their title; and the words came 
because people felt, in that elemental good sense which 
does not forsake us, that the Sophist’s reasoning was 
sophistry—adroit, specious, worldly-wise, but untrue. 
Auguste Comte in France at the early part of the last 
century and Frederic Harrison in England preached 
humanism, loyalty to man in the lack of a God, as a 
new gospel. The gospel proved no gospel. All this we 
could say, but it would not be a complete reply: for we 
must have a firmer basis for faith than ever-shifting 
philosophies. 

Or we might retort to Mr. Lippmann and others 
that they are destroying religion; but that would be no 
retort, for they admit the charge. Thus the Preface to 
Morals says of this principle that is to serve for God: 
“For the purposes of religion he is no God at all; his 
universe remains stonily unaware of man.”® 

Or we might retort that if humanism prevails, with 
no sanction beyond itself, the race will be plunged in¬ 
to chaos. That would probably be true. If, as Doctor 
Bertrand Russell contends, our moralities are only 
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loyalties that we feel we owe to humanity in a uni¬ 
verse that is a vast Machine or a vast Indifference, 
then there is no reason why we should not say: “We do 
not intend to please humanity: we intend to live as 
unfeeling and unfettered as the universe which pre¬ 
dated humanity and brought it to birth.” If we have 
no law other than the vagaries of unaided and unguid¬ 
ed motive and emotion, then we shall likely become 
lawless in a land of factions unrelieved. But that con¬ 
tention, however just, is no proper retort. The question 
is not whether humanism will induce chaos, but 
whether it is built on fact. If it is built on fact, we shall 
have to endure the chaos. Not long ago a well-known 
preacher argued, in a sermon on immortality, that im¬ 
mortality must be “so” because mankind needs it. 
This life, he urged (and, we think, with firm reason 
for support) becomes meaningless and ironic without 
another life to compensate and complete it. The next 
week a college president of sceptic but magnificent 
mind said of that argument: “Man ‘needs’ it, does he.? 
But if it is not there, he will have to do without it.” The 
question is not whether these new theories may leave 
life disjointed (we think they will, if they prevail) but 
whether they are true. 

We turn, therefore, to that re-examination and re¬ 
interpretation of experience which we have suggested 
as the road to a rekindled faith in God. If we can find 
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near our tent of flesh the “signs of His coming,” not to 
be confused with human signs, that discovery will 
serve us better than an argument. For, though faith 
may be eminently reasonable, it is not established 
merely by reason. We could argue as follows: “All 
men are mortal. We are men. Therefore we are 
mortal.” In a way of speaking, logic has established 
that truth. But in a deeper way of speaking, truth (the 
whole self’s recognition of verity) has established the 
logic. That is to say, logic as a study would not be pos¬ 
sible if we were not truth-recognizing and truth-loving 
creatures. So if the question comes, “Can reason en¬ 
throne God?” we can answer only, “No, for God has 
enthroned reason.” Before we can begin geometry we 
must accept certain axioms: “A straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points,” “Things that 
are equal to the same thing are equal to each other.” 
God is perchance the main axiom which we accept 
before we can begin to live. Ere science can ex¬ 
periment it must make certain assumptions, as, for 
example, that things and the mind swim in a com¬ 
mon medium, so that things can be comprehended of 
mind. God perchance is the assumption that makes 
life possible. Moreover, the abstract reason is “ab¬ 
stract”—“torn away from” life. Our emotions also are 
a valid guide to truth: for we know the patient love¬ 
liness of winter trees or the verity of a mother’s love by 
the heart and not merely by the head. That truth is 
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deepest which claims the whole man; which illumines 
the mind, kindles the emotions in purifying flame, and 
nerves the will. We take it for granted that “there is a 
Purpose in things.” Only in odd moments do we re¬ 
gard the world as a madhouse. If we spoke that blas¬ 
phemy it would seem just that—a blasphemy; and a 
shudder of the spirit would betoken our persistent 
faith. But a Purpose would appear to imply in the very 
word some kind of self-conscious Will. 

It seems doubtful if the word God could have been 
spoken if there were no God. We are not big enough 
to have made the word God. A Mystery touched the 
animal and he became man. Man found the Mystery 
in his life and on his lips, and he said, “God.” He has 
been saying it ever since: it is the word from which all 
other words take breath. And the “proofs” of God 
(though we would be promptly willing to admit that 
they are poor proofs judged by logic) are still “proofs,” 
because they were fashioned in the conviction of God 
already known.^® Would it have occurred to us to 
“prove God,” if God were not? The best “proof,” 
therefore, is not in argument: it is in a pointing to ex¬ 
perience, and in a cry— “There! do you see Him?” 

The angels keep their ancient places;— 

Turn but a stone, and start a wing!^^ 

If, turning a stone, we start a wing, we may know that 
our nature entertains “angels unawares.” 
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We propose, then, a new scrutiny and evaluation of 
experience. We propose it in the eager conviction that 
it is truer to the facts of our common life than the con¬ 
tention of humanism. Is God merely our imagining.? 
Mr. Lippmann says that God to former ages was as 
objective as a lam|>post, but that to us God is a mere 
conjecture: God now exists only in our shifting ex¬ 
perience. Yet a lamp-post also exists in experience. 
It is a mental image. Would it be hard if we had 
no sense of touch.? Would it be brown or green in 
color if we had no sense of sight ? It is philosophy’s old, 
old question. Undoubtedly the mind makes its con- 
tribudon to the experience labelled “lamp-post.” It is 
a different lamp-post respectively to an artist who 
wishes to sketch it, to an electrician who is instructed to 
wire it, and to a small boy who delights to climb it. But 
we know that the lamp-post is more than the contribu¬ 
tion of one mind, or the sum-contribution of many 
minds. We know it has objective reality. How? Each of 
us finds it a faithfully recurrent experience. Moreover, 
other people experience it in the same place and at 
the same time as we; and it is unlikely that we would 
all weave from the dream-stufi of our minds an imag¬ 
inary lamp-post in precisely the same place at precisely 
the same time: that would be a coincidence too great 
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for credence. Besides, we feel when we look at a 
lamp-post that the experience had its origin at a point 
outside ourselves. We feel (we cannot put it in any 
other way) that the instigation of the experience is 
“tliere” rather than “here.” 

But can we not say as much about our experience 
of GodOur illustration is not a parallel (how could 
there be a parallel.?), but it is a parable. Through the 
ages, countless people on countless occasions have felt 
God—or what they have called God. The expe¬ 
rience has been faithful in recurrence, thus verify¬ 
ing itself. It has been shared by many people, being 
in its core alike for all of them—quite beyond possibility 
of mere coincidence; and has thus been doubly veri¬ 
fied. Moreover, those who have been its hosts have been 
just that—its hosts: diey have been sure that it did not 
originate with them: it had its birth in some Unseen. 
Doubtless the Reality was colored, perhaps falsely, by 
their minds, and bemeaned by their prejudice. But 
God was not merely their quest and desire; they were 
His quest and desire. “But now that ye have come to 
know God, or rather to be known by God,”^“ says 
Paul. That is not the language of theology; it is the 
language of life. Paul affirms that he and his comrades 
are getting to know God. Then, in self-correction, he 
adds: “Or rather there is a seeking breaking through 
all your seeking. Someone or Something great and 
good is getting to know you.” 
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I sought the Lord, and afterward I knew 
He moved my soul to seek Him, seeking me; 

It was not I that found, O Savior true, 

No, I was found of Thee. 

I find, I walk, I love, but, O the whole 
Of love is but my answer. Lord, to Thee; 

For Thou wert long beforehand with my soul. 

Always Thou lovedst me.^^ 

Indeed, all experience, however primary, would seem 
to be an interplay between “the self” and “the other.” 
A little child may speak of himself in the third person, 
receiving all impressions in a vague sense-mass. But 
the child soon learns to distinguish between “I” and 
“that,” and presumably this differentiation was im¬ 
plicit from birth. It is doubtful if any experience is 
possible except as an “electricity” flashing between two 
poles of “the self” and “the other.” Science now de¬ 
scribes the laws of nature as “pointer-readings” by the 
mind rather than as objective categories; but science 
does not deny the reality of the something “read” or 
deem its readings merely arbitrary. Solipsism is an in¬ 
solvent theory. It would seem that, in the very consti¬ 
tution of life, religious experience also must move on 
a bridge of tension between “the self” and “the 
other.” 

Such has always been the human faith. The ques¬ 
tionnaire concerning religious belief that was circu¬ 
lated among the soldiers of America and Britain re- 
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vealed that “not five men in a thousand have any real 
doubt of God’s existence.”^^ They were either indiffer¬ 
ent to the churches or definitely hostile. They thought 
the churches were dealing with matters artificial, re¬ 
mote, and trivial. They could not clearly define their 
trust in God. But they knew, as a discerning chaplain 
has testified, “that there is something going on in the 
world which demands primary allegiance. ... At the 
Front men hardly know what it is. . . . They only 
know—a wonderful majority of them—that some¬ 
thing great and righteous wants them and requires of 
them their help.”^^ The instigation of their experience 
of God was “there” rather than “here”: God wanted 
them: They were “known by God.” What better 
proof is there or can there be that God exists in Him¬ 
self as well as in us? 

This contention is vital, so we marshal our testi¬ 
mony. It need not be “religious,” except as all life is 
inevitably religious. What is the main glory of sci¬ 
ence? Not inventions such as the electric light, tho’ 
they are boons, but the scientific spirit. If that truth- 
loving spirit were to perish from the earth, electric 
light would but make our darkness more drear. The 
real drama of science is unseen except to those initiated. 
It is not even in the laboratory: it is behind the labora¬ 
tory, in the mind of the scientist. Some of us whose 
necessary study is theology would confess that the 
scientist in his devotion to truth, in his willingness to 
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surrender old theories for new verities, has frequently 
put the theologian to shame. What does the scientist 
seek in his laboratory? Money? No, except as it may 
help his work. Fame? No; he is content to work un¬ 
seen; lust for fame would seem to him an astigmatism. 
What then? Truth. But what is Truth? Something 
on a paper, or in a bunsen-flame, or in a condenser? 
No; he does not know yet what Truth is: and, per¬ 
chance, never will know short of Eternity. It is a 
Mystery that commands him (he would be horrified at 
the notion that he commanded Truth), whose service 
is perfect freedom. Many an honest sceptic, casting 
out “God” for “Truth,” is fleeing to the very God 
he has forsaken, and is found worshipping on the other 
side of the altar. 

Medical science (and every other kind, if we could 
follow out its implications) involves more than 
“Truth”: it involves what we call “compassion.” Can¬ 
cer is a curse. The very word, the very sound of the 
word, seems sinister. But all over the world, from Al¬ 
bert Schweitzer in his Lambarene Forest Hospital in 
Africa to some young unknown research-student in 
Vienna or New York, there are doctors working in the 
faith that cancer can be conquered. Whence came the 
faith? That is a mystery! And why the compassion? 
Why should they worry about other people’s worries? 
But everywhere—in hospitals, settlement-houses, mis¬ 
sionary schools, churches, and in a multitude of homes 
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—are people who gratuitously carry their neighbors’ 
burdens. Why.? What is Compassion.? We do not 
make it. We do not command it. We try to command 
it, we bid it begone—and an industrial order goes to 
wreck. Some day we may be wise enough to erect one 
less statue to the warrior and one lone statue to some 
doctor who lived and died for cancer research with¬ 
out finding a cure. But who keeps Compassion alive 
among men.? A woman, gazing for the first time on the 
multitudinous sea, exclaimed: “Where does it start 
from.?” “From God,” seemed to be the only answer 
of which her friend could quickly think. “Then I sup¬ 
pose He keeps filling it up,” she whispered, as if talk¬ 
ing to herself. Where does Compassion “start from?” 
Does He “keep filling it up” .?*“ 

Beauty: what is it? Why are we made tender in 
spirit as we look on the wild, sad, dying loveliness of 
autumn trees ? Or why do we thrill to the final chords 
of the Liebestraum? There is no particular use in the 
world being beautiful. Loveliness in nature has no 
great monetary value. Mountains are useful because 
they bring rainfall or contain iron ore. But they could 
be just as useful without their grandeur. Why should 
they fling white peaks magnificently against a blue 
sky ? Why should they appear dim purple in distance ? 
The top-galleries at a Symphony Concert in New York 
are an augury of hope—a finer augury than the “Golden 
Horseshoe” where more than love of music may pro- 
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voke attendance. The “gallery” is there in devotion 
to beauty in sound. That is to say, they are artists or 
would-be artists in sound, as other men are in color; 
or as poets are in words and rhythm. In the clamor 
of* New York, in a city which has been pock-marked 
by graft, there are those willing to spend coin they can 
ill spare that they may gain beauty. Gain.'* “Worship” 
would be a better word. Is the beauty of the world 
only in the eyes and ears of the beholder.?—or (now 
we reach the focus of our questioning) is it a Spirit 
seeking us.? Once an artist was asked this question 
point-blank: “Do you seek beauty in your work, or 
would it be truer to say that beauty seeks you and lays 
claim on you.?” “Both,” he said; “but that latter more. 
Sometimes I cannot show my work. It is not my best. 
I have not kept faith.” We are creatures of circum¬ 
stance, perhaps of bitter circumstance, and marked 
out for destruction of death; yet we make of sounds or 
colors a net to catch a mystery. We say of Wagner or 
Tschaikowsky: 

The glorious riddle of his rhythmic breath, 

His might, his spell, we know not what they be: 

We only feel, whate’er he uttereth. 

This savours not of death. 

This hath a relish of eternity.^® 

And Right? It is as much a mystery, and as in¬ 
escapable, as Truth or Beauty or Compassion. A 
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girl succumbs to a sudden temptation to steal. In a few 
days she returns the stolen property, explaining that 
she has been “miserable” ever since she took it, but 
now feels “happy” again, and “free.” Do we blame? 
We feel more like kneeling. What is this Rigor tliat 
saves us from our lower selves? Do we invent and 
manipulate our conscience, or does conscience com¬ 
mand us ? Let it be granted that conscience has come 
by devious ways to this present day. Let it be granted 
that conscience seems to have borne contradictory tes¬ 
timony—making branding seem right in some savage 
land and cruel in the United States. Even so con¬ 
science is not invalidated, or the scientific quest also is 
suspect. For science also has come by devious ways— 
witchcraft and incantations and the reading of the flight 
of birds—and science bears contradictory testimony, the 
science of some medicine-man in India being different 
from the science of the Rockefeller Institute in New 
York. When we speak of conscience we mean what it 
is now at its best, and when we speak of science we 
mean what it is now at its best. Does conscience at its 
best seem our own invention? Or does it wear that 
double aspect which all great experience seems to wear 
—ours yet not ours ? The story is told of a sailor who 
had lived carelessly, and named the name of Christ 
only in his oaths. He was captured by dervishes and 
told on threat of death to renounce Christianity for 
Islam.^^ He had honored Christianity “more in the 
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breach than in the observance”; but, being asked to 
renounce what he had never espoused, he told them he 
would “see them damned first”; and died—as strange a 
martyr, one would guess, as tlie faith has known. 
Perhaps he had secretly honored Christ. Perhaps we 
all keep that secret honor. At any rate he joined the 
heroic company of whom tlie word is true. 

Now and again to some lone soul or other 
God speaks, and there is hanging to be done.^® 

Does not Right beckon us imperiously, despite our 
protests, despite our pain, and at the price of our 
shame ? 


4 

The agelong Christian conviction, not to be “proved,” 
since it is the axiom by which all else is proved, is 
this: Truth, Compassion, Beauty, and Right are a 
Spirit. Spirit—^for they seem to be one. The Spirit is in 
some real sense objective: the instigation of these ex¬ 
periences is “there” rather than “here,” in us but also 
over against us. Its impact is faithful as it recurs on us, 
not subject to the vagaries of our imagining; and we 
recognize the same impact on other lives; and even in 
our denial the Spirit abides. This “Other” is not only 
one and objective: It (or He) is presumably dive, for 
the Spirit “lives” in us. Objective, alive, and (shall we 
say?) personal. Why not? Not personal in our small 
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way: personality should not be confused with body. 
And there must be vast hinterlands of mystery in the 
Godhead. The revolt against what the sceptic calls 
“anthropomorphism” is not unjustified. Some teach¬ 
ing of religion has been irreverently familiar, and good 
church people have at times spoken glibly of God as 
though He were a near relative who always elects to 
stay at their house when He is in town. For this re¬ 
volt the church is not blameless. The revolt may re¬ 
mind us that God is a “great deep.” Much scepticism 
is worshipful in motive. Its essential protest is not 
against the doctrine of God, but against a crude, angu¬ 
lar, and childish conception of the Eternal Good. If 
we say we believe in the personality of God, let it be 
clear that we yet stand awed by an unfathomable Be¬ 
yond, and that we pray creaturely-adoring to One who 
lifts the stars and guides the aeonian processes of time. 
He is not minutely personal in trammels of our flesh. 
But the faith seems finally rational and inescapable 
that He is personal in such a complete way as enables 
Him to seek and hold personal life—far, far more per¬ 
sonal than we who are searchingly known of Him, 
in Whom alone our personal selves find meaning and 
worth. Why should we not interpret God in terms of 
our highest ? The machine is not our highest symbol, 
nor law; but personality. To speak of “Purpose” or 
“Value,” instead of God, seems somewhat evasive. For 
where do purposes throb or values cohere save in per- 


sonal life ? The name God is still the most valid name, 
because most true to our vital experience. Our attempt 
to hint the mystery could continue: God is also regal, 
for we are commanded to our deepest joy; and friend¬ 
ly, for the command is our own profoundest wish; and 
seemingly infinite, for no man has overtaken Truth or 
Compassion; and redemptive, for the Spirit will not let 
us go, and manifestly would save us from our lower 
selves. Are we not “bound up in the bundle of life 
with the Lord (our) God.^^” 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the 
plains— 

Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns? 

Is not the Vision He? tho’ He be not that which He seems? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in 
dreams ? 

Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb. 

Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him? 

Dark is the world to thee: thyself art the reason why; 

For is He not all but that which has power to feel ‘I am T? 

Glory about thee, without thee; and thou fulfillest thy 
doom 

Making Him broken gleams, and a stifled splendor and 
gloom. 

Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit 
can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet. 
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God is law, say the wise; O Soul, and let us rejoice. 

For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His voice. 

Law is God, say some: no God at all, says the fool; 

For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a 
pool; 

And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot 
see; 

But if we could see and hear, this Vision—^were it not He?^® 

5 

Some have spoken to Him; and they have found, or 
been found. Through all the ages there has come the 
glad cry: “Surely God is here.” A modern testimony 
may serve as an instance: 

Of visions and voices I have seen and heard nothing; but 
there are times with me, rare and infinitely precious, im¬ 
possible to foretell, too fleeting to detain (I suppose because 
there is so much of earth in my nature) when the com¬ 
munion with God established in prayer is deepened in a 
beautiful way. I scarcely know how to describe it, but it is 
as if I felt a very gentle breath upon my forehead, as if some¬ 
body were bending very near—as if a mother should bend 
to a sleeping child and yet withhold her kiss lest he should 
wake too soon.^® 

Down the generations has come wave on wave, not of 
argument, but of just such glad confession. And in 
most hearts, despite the humanists, the testimony, 
given fair chance, strikes an answering chord. 
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And there is Jesus. It is the essence of our Chris¬ 
tian faith that “the Beyond that is within” has “come 
alive” in Jesus Christ. This central conviction we shall 
later examine. How do we know that Jesus is authen¬ 
tic tidings of the Unseen, and not merely one more 
man making one more guess? Ultimately we know 
because our response to Him is caught up and woven 
in one texture with our response to the “Other” of our 
spirit. A mariner’s compass points to the magnetic 
north. Why ? Because it has a peculiar property called 
“magnetism” (magnetism being still an enigma hid¬ 
den by a label), and it is naturally drawn to a magnetic 
something out there in space. There is a magnetism in 
us. Call it conscience—hint of an Eternal Rectitude. 
Call it compassion—type of an Eternal Love. Call it 
truth—foregleam of an Eternal Verity. Call it hope— 
prophecy of an Eternal Day. Call it what we may: it 
is but another name for the mysterious magnetism of 
human souls pointing like the mariner’s little compass 
to a vast Magnetism out of sight. How shall we know 
that Christ is God’s word ? How but by the swing of 
the magnetic needle in us toward Him! “Whither 
shall I flee from Thy presence? Whither shall I go 
from Thy spirit ?” The truth is an axiom in every hu¬ 
man soul, and it is graven on the pillars of the world. 

But we shall not be sure of certitudes until we live 
them. We shall have only a surmise that God is, albeit 
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an invincible surmise, only “broken gleams and a 
stifled splendor,” until in courageous faith we live as if 
God were. Perhaps the new age of faith must tarry 
until we renounce war and all its works, fashion 
a brotherly toil, and purge ourselves of trivial greeds 
and racial hates. That road is open. “Speak to Him 
thou, for He hears.” “He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him.” 
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Chapter Five 

GOD-AND THE TRAGIC SENSE OF LIFE 

ACUTE AND RECURRENT 
doubt besets our faith in God. It is sharper than any 
question raised by the new learning. It is far deeper 
than any dissent of sceptic lecturers. It is not the atheism 
of argument, but the seeming atheism of the scheme 
of things: 

O me! for why is all around us here 
As if some lesser god had made the world, 

But had not force to shape it as he would.^ 

Oscar Wilde once remarked that there is enough suf¬ 
fering in one narrow London lane to show that God 
does not love man. The contradictions of experience, 
life’s tragedies sudden or long-drawn-out, are the heav¬ 
iest odds for faith. 


I 

The doubt is not constant. Most people find life 
good. At any rate they cling to it desperately in sick¬ 
ness or danger. When a balance is struck between hap- 
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piness and misery, our life’s account is not “in the red” 
—being in that regard unlike the present ledgers of 
business and government. But the doubt is recurrent 
and acute. At any moment it may raise its challenge. 
For in every instance of pain are all instances, as one 
drop of blood may show the whole body’s sickness. A 
horse slips on the ice on Park Avenue in New York, 
breaks its neck, and dies. It is a trivial item in the 
city’s clamor, yet it compresses die whole problem of 
pain and loss. Why should there be treacherous sur¬ 
faces in life.? Why should horses and people slip and 
be killed, while children watch and wonder.? Was the 
horse a teamster’s livelihood ? Why should a grim mis¬ 
chance leave a home defenseless.? The tragedy of war 
is but that single tragedy writ large. Most people do 
not desire war. Their sloth or blind acquiescence may 
make them remote partners in the crime, but they are 
victims rather than culprits. The average American 
knows no Japanese whom he would wish to kill, and 
the average Japanese does not wish to kill him. But 
reactionary newspapers seem intent to provoke war be¬ 
tween the two countries. The net result of our naval 
program will be to incite a similar program in Japan 
and a consequent race in armaments. The end of! 
that madness is clear: on that score history oft-re¬ 
peated leaves no room for doubt. Wars which the 
mass of mankind do not desire come by the greed or 
stupidity or ambition of the few; and propaganda-lies 
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and mob-frenzy seal our fate. Those who suffer most 
are precisely tliose most pure and sensitive in spirit. 
A million men slip on a surface made treacherous by 
blood. 

The long-drawn sadness of a world supposedly kind 
is every whit as perplexing as the sudden tragedy. 
William McFee has a novel called Casuals of the Sec^ 
in which he tells of a boy who was a dreamer. When 
his father caught him dreaming he struck him under 
the chin, arousing him by the pain of a bitten tongue. 
His teachers belabored him with books of facts, so 
much less entrancing than his dreams. He was cast 
up “on the stony beach of the actual”—where we all 
are stranded. He grew up at a loose end, through the 
street-corner gang with its petty thieving, to a clerk¬ 
ship in a cigar-store. Then realizing that if he did not 
soon escape that prison of routine he might never es¬ 
cape, he ran away to sea—away from tlie stony beach of 
the actual, away from mean streets and the midge- 
breed of dull humanity. The ocean was at least the 
perfect symbol of his vague, vast longings. There he 
might have time and room to watch the stars, those 
“swinging lanterns of eternity.” So it befell. For a 
space he was a free soul, until untimely sickness bound 
him. The story concludes picturing him at the end of 
the long pier, watching a ship set out from harbor. The 
rumor ran that this ship always sailed under sealed 
orders. It was a mystery-ship. He watched it pass, its 
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masts gleaming red through the fog. Then, with the 
fog in his lungs, he went home to die. “Cast off!” he 
cried, as he passed: “Cast off! Sealed orders!” And 
that is life. Death is always untimely. Who could 
watch any one die witliout feeling the blankest bafiBe- 
ment ? This pathetic gasping for breath, while human 
skill and love stand helpless, is the flat contradiction of 
all our hopes. That the hope persists despite the si¬ 
lence and decay of death is perhaps evidence enough 
that the hope is true: could it live in such a world with¬ 
out its secret answer ? But sorrow’s hindrance to faith 
remains dark and stubborn. The dream is planet-wide: 
the deed is pinched. Cabined in flesh, our hopes are 
yet eternal—and in this world unsatisfied! Why 
should brute circumstance forever mock the soul’s re¬ 
solve ? 

There are moments when this doubt is an over¬ 
whelming night, as when Matthew Arnold uttered his 
soul’s cry on Dover Beach: 


Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling. 

At their return, up the high strand. 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin. 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 


The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
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Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 

Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another! for the world which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams 
So various, so beautiful, so new. 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 

Where ignorant armies clash by night.^ 

There, in that mood and perplexity, the real doubt 
lives; and economic depression has sharpened it. What 
are we to say? It is no answer to say that life is 
baffling, and that we had better make the best of a bad 
situation. Doctor Bertrand Russell advises us to build, in 
the default of all our hopes, on a “foundation of un¬ 
yielding despair.” It is a safe assertion that we never 
shall—even supposing despair could be a foundation! 
If like birds we fly, driven by a homing instinct, over a 
relentless ocean which gives us no island for a nest, 
we shall fly in hope until we find a homeland—or fall 
from weariness into the sea. Perhaps we never reach 
a final despair. Doctor Russell’s counsel is that man must 
“sustain alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, the world 
that his own ideals have fashioned despite die tramp- 
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ling march of unconscious power.”^ The advice is not 
only difficult intellectually and practically (requiring 
of us the presumption that our ideals came of spon¬ 
taneous combustion, and are completely disjoined from 
the scheme of life), but also, despite its nobility, faintly 
histrionic. Life is not an unrelieved despair. Doctor 
Russell must sometimes find a gleam w'ithin the black¬ 
ness j and even he cannot be sure that death may not 
fool him by turning out to be life. To regard our days 
as an unmitigated gloom is not normal: it comes of 
the inbreeding of our moods and vexations. Most peo¬ 
ple believe that there is some good thing in store. That 
is why Lourdes is a mecca for the suffering. We are 
su re w e are made not for ultimate pain, but % idd- 
jnate joy. Loss is not our destiny: “Jehovah will per¬ 
fect that which concerneth me.” We may be thwarted 
to-day, but to-morrow is another day. As each to-mor¬ 
row becomes a drab to-day with no rescuing Angel, 
there is still to-morrow. The burial phrase tells us: 
“In the midst of life we are in death.” But some in¬ 
vincible expectancy of the soul retorts: “In the midst 
of death we are in life.” It does not occur to children 
that life intends evil, and—^we never grow up! “Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” The real answer to 
the misanthrope or despairing man is not in any pulpit- 
tliumping: it is in the fact that the spirit of man is not 
made their way. Always hope is reborn. Perhaps that 
fact is the best beginning of an answer: our undying 
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protest against the seeming cruelties of life may be 
proof of God whom we cannot let go, because He will 
not let us go. 


2 

Let us trace the beams of light that are thrown across 
this mystery of pain; for it is not all dark. There is the 
fact that we are free and therefcn'e responsible. We 
must measure words here—for obviously our freedom 
is within strict limits. We did not choose life, or the 
bane and blessing of our parentage. Nobody consulted 
us about our place of birth or our time in history: who 
has not wondered why he was not born in Timbuc- 
too a thousand years ago or in Madagascar a thou¬ 
sand years hence ? Nor are we free to choose our apti¬ 
tudes of body and mind: some people live as rebels be¬ 
cause they received such poor equipment. The threads 
of life are not of our choosing. Of certain length, tex¬ 
ture, and color, they have been given to us. But the 
pattern is our own. A central, essential freedom re¬ 
mains. To put the matter bluntly: if we find a bill-fold 
on the sidewalk we are free to steal it, or to take it to the 
police-station in hope that it may be claimed. We can 
plausibly argue that every moment, thought, and deed 
of our prior life determines what we shall do when 
confronted by that bill-fold, and that we really have no 
choice; but we know the argument is merely plausi- 
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ble. The argument is easy to build—the inviolable 
quality of hereditary units, the inescapable duress of 
environment in slum or suburb, the irrefragable bond 
between the thought and deed and consequence! Even 
so, the tang and certitude of personal life proclaim our 
freedom and responsibility. Every condemnation or 
approval testifies to human liberty, and every remorse 
or exhortation. We know we are free, as we know 
light or love or beauty. It is a primal consciousness: if 
it cannot be trusted, then the scientist can hardly trust 
the sight of his eyes or the integrity of his mind. 

Being free, we can achieve and not merely receive 
character. If we were not free, we could not achieve 
anything: our moods would be as inevitable and as 
variable as the wind, and our virtue only the ticking of 
a clock. Being free, we can choose good; and, by the 
same token, we can choose evil. Being free, God can¬ 
not compel: he can only persuade—though the persua¬ 
sion may be with an urgency like Golgotha. Being 
free, we can say no” to God—^until God prays to us 
with more agony of entreaty than we have ever prayed 
to Him. Being free, we can make a terrible mess of 
life; and, being members of a free comradeship, we 
can make a terrible mess of other people's lives. If 
there is a tenement-fire somebody has been careless with 
matches, and somebody owns the property, and some¬ 
body knows that firetraps are condemned under the 
law. Being free, we can scarcely judge God for a gift 
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of liberty so splendid. Nor can we blame Him for its 
abuse, nor make Him guilty of confusion. Even in eco¬ 
nomic depression there is enough money, food, shelter, 
for all of us. The lack is elsewhere: 

Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!® 

There is another solving word: life is clearly in 
process, and we cannot wisely judge it before the time. 
Mankind has travelled far since the primate first be¬ 
came dimly human. The journey has not been by 
steady ascent. It has been by a spiral road which often 
has appeared to turn back upon itself. But there seems 
to have been progress—and life moves on. If Plato and 
Lincoln are passing rare, the mass of mankind rises 
in the scale. We instinctively assume this progress. A 
street-car can be made to run backwards or forwards, 
but it is not conceivable that human life could begin 
with the moment of death, gradually move from old 
age through maturity to youth, and then shrink in 
stature of mind and body to the cradle. Life and his¬ 
tory cannot be made retrogressive. Therein is the rea¬ 
son why motion-pictures run in reverse are absurd: life 
moves on. Is death another birth.? Perhaps nothing 
dies—though all things change. It is significantly true 
that many of the “tragedies” of our childhood now 
seem our gain. To lose a sack of marbles was loss: it 
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brought tears, and a suspicion that life was “dust and 
ashes at the core.” But now we look back on that day, 
and say with a smile more gentle dian sad, “I was 
learning.” Who knows.? when this fever of life is over, 
we may say of some thwarting which now seems ca¬ 
lamitous, “I was learning.” Life is not finished: ob¬ 
viously it is in process. The understanding of a daffodil 
is not mainly in the bulb but in the flower. This prime 
fact our cult of origins has not yet understood: we 
probe a primitive terror in hope to learn the ultimate 
issues of religion. The meaning of words is not 
mainly in the first mumblings of men scarcely men: 
it is in the golden speech of Shakespeare and the death¬ 
less speech of Jesus. We must wait before passing 
judgment. 

It seems unfair, because it is so baldly incomplete, to 
say of tragedy, “God sends it.” Perhaps the Church has 
obscured truth when it describes unmerited catastrophe 
as an act of God.” We have heard of a man, formerly 
an officer in a church, but who now never goes to 
church because “God took away his daughter.” We 
pass over the lack of imagination, not to say lack of 
humor, that would prompt a man “to get back at” 
God by not going to church: the proper mood is one 
of sympathy, and the will to understand. What had 
God really done to that man ? Perhaps what the man 
himself had done to his daughter. For the man sent 
his daughter to school. That is to say, he had subjected 
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her to the discipline of learning, and to the risk of 
failure and disappointment. He had thrust her into the 
politics of “finishing school” than which no politics are 
more cruel. He had encouraged her to play games in¬ 
volving danger. He had set her in an environment that 
would serve her growth. Suppose that girl had broken 
her arm at basketball: it would have been scarcely fair 
to say, “It was an act of her father.” Only in a sense 
indirectly and fractionally true can unmerited suffering 
be called “an act of God.” 

Life is in process. We must wait; hereafter, per¬ 
chance, we shall understand. Meanwhile there come 
luminous hours when we catch strains of a distant 
music in which all our dissonances of experience are 
merged into a triumph-song. The mists “unwash a 
space” and we see glimpses of the Blessed Isles, where 
every darkness is a cool and healing shade. We may 
“yet praise Him who is the health of my countenance 
and my God.” 

The fact of freedom may thus account for whole 
reaches of pain, and the fact of progress may reconcile 
us to life’s tragic factors. But what of that meaning¬ 
less death on treacherous ice.? Is there any other gleam 
of light.? We can say with truth, though to say it may 
appear at first to intensify the mystery, thcU darkness 
seems to be the necessary foil and friend of light. Harsh 
experiences beget, or at least they may occasion, our 
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noblest joys—as life itself comes through travail. We 
must step gingerly here: we shrink from saying that 
God sends pain to make possible our contrasting joy. 
Yet most of us would not surrender the wisdom gained 
from the rough stretches of our journey, even if all 
memory of pain and all attendant loss were thereby can¬ 
celled. A surgical operation in prospect is not pleasant. 
But in retrospect, if it was faced with prayer’s brave re¬ 
solve, it spells a new mastery of life, kindness of 
friends, access of sympathy, and a closer sense of God. 
The bonds of comradeship are riveted by a sharing of 
danger or anxiety. Or that long, tedious task—writing 
a book, preparing for a trade or profession—day after 
day, ploddingly: would we now have that experience 
made naught.? Nay, we were happier than we knew 
in the painstaking journey. The campfire is joy un¬ 
shadowed just because the march has been hard but 
faithful. We have seen the picture of blind Milton dic¬ 
tating his Paradise Lost to his daughter: he had his 
compensations of inward sight. Tennyson dipped his 
pen in tears to write in hope. Perhaps there are al¬ 
ways compensations. In any event, opposition makes 
sinew, as when a swimmer breasts his way through 
the sea. Sickness provokes sympathy. Odds of danger 
inspire the heroic will. Would there be heroism with¬ 
out risk and danger.? Or sympathy without suffering.? 
Or the crying out upon God without our extremity of 
need.? Could His strength be made perfect except in 
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our weakness? Who can say? We know only that the 
dark is strangely the complement and completion of 
light. Shadow and brightness make a landscape. Low 
tones and high, clear note and dissonance, make music 
—as Wagner made his music, from poverty and kin¬ 
dling rapture, from disappointment and a loneliness 
in which his Spirit flamed. 

We touch here the rim of a mystery too poignant for 
words to tell. Is pain the other side of the shield of 
joy? We cannot prove it. It is a “broken arc” of 
thought; but enough to show tliat, had we wisdom, we 
might see “the perfect round.” 

And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fullness of the days? Have we withered or 
agonized ? 

Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might 
issue thence? 

Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be 
prized?® 

Not only that it might be prized, we dimly guess, but 
that it might have its being. For, let it be noted, 
despite our quarrel with accidents on ice, we like to 
skate. We may blame God for making the universe 
dangerous, but we persist in making it more dan¬ 
gerous. Evidently our nature needs danger as the body 
needs food and light—or why should men try to scale 
hitherto unconquered mountains; or why should they 
explore the depths of ocean, or fly through the air, or 
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betake themselves to the South Pole on the unconvinc¬ 
ing pretext of being eager to examine the contour of an 
icefloe? We can hardly blame God for making life 
risky: we proceed to make more risks of our own, and 
to delight in them. “Our interest’s on the dangerous 
edge of things.” We can live without physical securi¬ 
ty, but we would be bored to extinction without risks. 
What boy would wish to play football if there were no 
chance of getting hurt? 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain’'^ 

is the text for a runner in the intensity of a race, or 
for a musician in the rapture and thwarting of his 
composition, or for an explorer breasting an unknown 
sea, or for a saint at prayer. For pain and joy are 
twin-brot hers, the strange ^.paradox of life in every 
soul. 

Thornton Wilder has a three-minute play entitled 
The Angel That Troubled the Waters. It has three 
characters. One is a doctor with a secret burden, pray¬ 
ing that the Angel may come. The other is a con¬ 
firmed invalid who has waited long, and who upbraids 
the doctor for seeking the Pool of Healing: 

You are able to walk about. You pass your days in the 
city. You have restored my own children. Go back to your 
work and leave these miracles to us who need them. 
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The third character is the Angel. The doctor sees him 
first. The Angel speaks: 

Draw back, physician, this moment is not for you. 

He answers: 

Surely, surely, the angels are wise. Your eyes can see the 
nets in which my wings are caught.. . . 

The Angel passes him in haste. It is the hour of the 
gathering, hosts and of the new song, and he must re¬ 
turn to heaven. But before he enters the pool, he 
speaks again to the doctor: 

Without your wound where would your power be? It is 
your very remorse that makes your low voice tremble into 
the hearts of men. The very angels themselves cannot per¬ 
suade the wretched and blundering children on earth as can 
one human being broken on the wheels of living. In Love’s 
service only the wounded soldiers can serve.® 

“Mad Blake,” whose madness was a deeper sanity, 
understood this strange alliance of sorrow and glad¬ 
ness: 

It is right it should be so; 

Man was made for joy and woe; 

And when this we rightly know, 

Thro’ the world we safely go. 

Joy and woe are woven fine, 

A clothing for the soul divine; 

Under every grief and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine.® 


no 
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Loss and gain are a paradox. We cannot resolve it. 
The wise do not try. 


3 

Such are die ponderings which make faith in the 
goodness of God at least reasonable. But let it be ad¬ 
mitted bluntly: they do not solve the riddle of pain. 
Perhaps faith itself would have no courage if there 
were no odds of mystery. Perhaps we must choose 
faith against the writhing doubt, as we must choose 
good against the plausible evil, before faith can win its 
kingdom. Browning would tell us: 

With me, faith means perpetual unbelief 
Kept quiet like the snake ’neath Michael’s foot 
Who stands calm just because he feels it writhe.^® 

This generation is strangely blind to the fact that a 
courageous faith also must have its hazards. The re¬ 
solve not to believe until the big guns of argument, 
mostly scientific, have battered the mind to pulp is a 
mark of our time, but it is not impressive. Faith, in 
scientist or saint, has always gone beyond reason^ 
Faith plants the flag. Then reason subdues and or¬ 
ganizes the new land which faidi has won. Certitudes 
liberate and challenge, but certainties enslave. Faith 
is an invincible surmise, not a logical demonstration. 
It quickens the mind, kindles the emotions, nerves the 
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will, and summons the whole man to the venture. Of 
science and religion the word of Christ is true: 
“Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.”^^ 

In any event, the mystery is still a mystery. Nay, we 
must make a larger admission: in the onset of pain, 
when people slip on ice or are caught in a tenement- 
lire, these reasonings offered as reasons for faith be¬ 
come almost a mockery. The old, old question will still 
be asked: “Why has this happened to me.?” A general 
philosophy to account for evil is a poor bulwark when 
sorrow comes in like a flood.? What mind in that in¬ 
stant stab of emotion is subtle enough, swift enough, 
penetrating enough, to relate the particular thrust of 
woe to the broad philosophy? If a train is wrecked 
shall we say “It is a growing world?” If it is delib¬ 
erately wrecked by bombers and a friend is killed, 
shall we say to those bereaved concerning the bomb¬ 
ers: “Character depends on free choice” or “We would 
not know life except for death”.? In the impact of dis¬ 
aster all explanations are too late and too poor. Try 
to explain a toothache to a child! Or the child’s death 
to the mother! Therein is the “tragic sense of life”: 
“Why has this happened to me?” Who save God can 
answer that question? Doctor Henry P. Van Dusen re¬ 
ports Miss Maude Royden as saying: 

I never try to explain evil. When people ask me for an 
explanation of suffering, I tell them that I have none. But 
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I tell them that I have a power which can conquer suflEer- 
ing}^ 

That comment brings us to the real issue. Christian¬ 
ity does not tell us in those moments when we feel 

Desperate tides o£ the whole great world’s anguish 

Forced thro’ the channels of a single heart,— 

“I will give you a logic-proof theory.” That would be 
a poor salvation. The message is far better, namely: “I 
will give you a gleam and a glory—and weapons for 
the battle. Fighting and conquering, you shall under¬ 
stand!” 

Then what are the weapons? A new viewpoint and 
a new Spirit. The viewpoint from which we regard the 
tragic in life is all-important. Sorrow makes one man 
a rebel and another man a friend. It is startling but 
true: a year of pain curdles into bitterness in one man, 
while in another it becomes a brave gentleness—as the 
same heat will harden clay and melt wax. Wherein is 
the difference? It is not in the pain: it must be in the 
man. For there are, roughly speaking, two kinds of re¬ 
sponse to harsh experience. One response is resent¬ 
ment. Our first instinct at the impact of loss is to rail 
against the world. We may, for example, refuse to go 
to church, or we may indulge in diatribes against God, 
or announce ourselves sceptics. It is understandable: 
people of wise tenderness will not condemn. We talk 
glibly about “the nobility of pain.” There is none. 
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though often there is nobility in pain-aflSicted people.^^ 
Pain lacerates and terrifies: watch a dog confronted by 
an inoculating needle after having suffered it enough 
tinaes to recognize it! Pain will lacerate and terrify a 
man unless he can assert a higher-than-animal nature. 
We may resent the harshness of life. But, so doing, we 
double the burden by adding bitterness to the woe. The 
other response is the acceptance which gathers pain into 
a noble pursuit. 

What pursuit ? The fulfillment in oneself of a higher 
quality of life. Let us call it, if we can, God’s will. 
For instance, we resolve “to reach home to-night,” 
though we have travelled far, and are still two hun¬ 
dred miles away by road; and we drive on through 
the dark long past midnight, and feel no great weari¬ 
ness. The “pain” is caught up in the pursuit of home, 
and is forgotten. So an author when inspired will 
work long hours at his desk, or a scientist at his bench, 
oblivious of fatigue. The book by Antoine de Saint- 
Exupery called Night Flight tells of the heroism of the 
mail-pilots. It is a profoundly moving record. The 
stern executive whose orders were as brave, after their 
fashion, as the exploits of the pilots makes this com¬ 
ment: 

And yet, even though human life may be the most 
precious thing on earth, we always behave as if there were 
something of higher value than human life. . . . But what 
thing 
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It is probably true that whenever disaster comes we 
are dimly conscious of that “something of higher 
value”: the resentment, however quick, is always a 
poor “second thought” instead of an original intuition. 
Suppose the “something higher” were the image of 
Christ in us. Suppose we accepted pain, not fully 
comprehending it, but in the courageous faith that it 
can trace in us the lineaments of His face. That would 
be the “reassociation” of a vigorous resentment, the 
“sublimation” of our pain. 

But even that noble passion might be under suspicion: 
it might seem a selfishness. Pain is most grandly trans¬ 
muted in a self-forgetting—in the imitation of Christ by 
serving “our comrades in life’s care.” The high school 
boy is unconscious of his football wounds while “play¬ 
ing for the team.” The surgeon knows no tiredness 
when busy at midnight on a sudden operation by 
which a life may be spared. The mother can stay up 
“all hours,” unconscious of the loss of food and sleep, 
if she is nursing her sick child. When we have reso¬ 
lutely faced the fact that progress in this world is by 
suffering, we realize that even our lonely pain may be 
made vicarious: we can “bear our bit” as well as “do 
our bit.” So, through the courageous example of a 
self purified as by fire, we may live more worthily in 
this present world. In that high mood we do not mere¬ 
ly “submit” to pain (that would be all too poor a 
word): we creatively share in pain, and are glad. SucK 
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is the other attitude to life’s inexplicable distress: not 
bitter resentment, but a creative sharing after the 
fashion of Christ. John Bright in one of his speeches 
tells how he became the comrade of Cobden in his 
crusade for the poor: 

At that time I was at Leamington, and I was, on the day 
when Mr. Cobden called on me, in the depths of grief . . . 
almost of despair. ... All that was left on earth of my 
young wife, except the memory of a sainted life and an all 
too brief happiness, was lying still and cold in the room 
above us. Mr. Cobden called upon me as my friend, and, 
as you might suppose, with words of condolence. After a 
time he looked up and said, “There are thousands of 
homes at this moment where wives, mothers, and chil¬ 
dren are hungry. Now,” he said, “when the first paroxysm 
of your grief is past, I would advise you to come with me, 
and we will never rest till the Corn Law is repealed.”^® 

Is that comfort.? Yes, it was con-fortis: it was sympathy 
and fortitude. It was tenderness, and the challenge to 
make sorrows count in lightening the sorrow of the 
world. 

It is no easy road. Often we shall doubt if this 
creative sharing in pain is really possible. But, in 
strictest fact, the saints have actually travelled this 
heroic way—by prayer and the contemplation of 
Christ. Admittedly this is an unwonted kind of pray¬ 
er. It is not the little hankering prayer which, as Doc¬ 
tor Henry Sloane Coffin has phrased it, tries “to make 
of God a celestial bell-hop.” It is the ultimate ven- 
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ture by which a man, deeply sensing “something of 
higher value,” flings all life away for God’s sake. Man 
is ignoble without his risks. Prayer is man’s grandest 
venture: he casts himself and all he has on the un¬ 
known; and he finds that life is not lost, but carried 
on eternal tides. We have written that Christianity 
meets our baffling doubts not initially with “reasons,” 
but with weapons for the conflict, a surmise of victory, 
and through the victory a deep wisdom. The weapons 
are a new mind and a new Spirit. They are given in 
prayer, which itself is God-provoked as it is God-an¬ 
swered. 
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But is it possible—this creative sharing of pain? Has 
it been done? Christianity’s best argument is a Life. 
There was a Man once who suffered more than any 
other—because His spirit was more pure, and His love 
more vast. He ventured His days on God, and lived 
dangerously. He set Himself against the ancient drift 
of selfishness—against greed in church and business 
and all the life of man. The drift overpowered Him. 
He died young: death was sure for One resolved to 
live that life. He merited no cruelty. But such in¬ 
veterate hatred of foes and such sad disloyalty of 
friends were visited on Him as no other has known 
or can know. They nailed Him to a cross while it was 
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laid on the ground. Then they lifted the cross with a 
wrack and torture of body, and a desolation of soul, as ^ 
may not be imagined. He could have said with better 
right than any man: “Why has this happened to me?” " 
It is the ultimate instance. Yet He clung to faith when 
faith seemed the only flimsy spar in all the storm: “My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” Forsaken! But 
He could still say, “Thou-<5od.” He felt Himself 
called to live and die in that way: “Thy will be done.” 
And on the Cross He prayed for those who killed 
Him—dying as He had lived. It is the last and dark¬ 
est instance. But would we, could we, live in our 
baffling world, without His Cross? Is not that Cross 
most mysteriously true and right? 

“Wherefore God hath highly exalted Him” in the 
willing devotion of the world. Wherefore He moves 
among us, a saving Presence. 

O Joy that seekest me through pain, 

I cannot close my heart to Thee; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain. 

And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 

O Cross that liftest up my head, 

I dare not ask to fly from Thee; 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead. 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.^^ 




'We know that to those who love God,” and feel 
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themselves called to live by His high beckonings, “all 
things work together” to make a Christlike comrade¬ 
ship of souls. Our times are in His hand, and in His 
will is our peace. 
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Chapter Six 

THE FINALITY OF JESUS 

[Religion, in the very meaning 

of the word, is the bond between man and the Eternal. 
The essential of real religion is faith in God, conceived 
as one or many, dimly sensed or clearly known. To 
the Hindu, God is the Universal Soul. To the Moham¬ 
medan, God is the Sovereign and Omniscient Will, 
who is as near as He is great—^“as near as the main 
artery of a man’s neck.” Even Buddhism, which in 
origin and essence is not a religion, but a self-discipline 
whose consummation is Nirvana, has in its later and! 
concrete forms exalted Gautama to the level of deity.. 
Basic in all real religion is a faith in God. 

But Christianity believes also in Christ. He has set 
the tempo of one particular religion. He is its song, its 
whole music; yea, the vibration which makes the music. 
“I believe in Jesus Christ,” says the Apostles’ Creed. 
“I believe in” there means much more than “I intellec¬ 
tually affirm”: it means “I trust myself to,” even “I 
confidently venture my life upon.” It is precisely a 
credo, which implies (if we rightly recall our Latin) 
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I confide in.” The Nicene Creed breaks into poetry 
about Christ, even though that Council in some phases 
was far from poetic. A creed should be more akin to 
poetry than to logic—a banner to be unfurled or a glad 
Te Detim, rather than a set of propositions to be debated. 
The Nicene Creed says of Jesus in sounding majesty, 

one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of 
the Father, only-begotten . . . God from God, Light 
from Light, true God from true God . . . who for us 
men and for our salvation came down and was made 
flesh.” Jesus is at once the storm-centre and the power- 
centre of the whole Christian challenge. Our religion 
is C^w/ianity. 


I 

It is an electrifying affair, and at first blush almost in¬ 
credible, that we should think of giving to Jesus the 
same quality of trust that we give to God. He was born 
in a remote and conquered province nineteen hundred 
years before our time. He was a Carpenter in Nazareth, 
a village poor in heroic names: “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth.^” Had He learning.^ No more 
than many another Nazareth boy. Had He riches.? 
At the last He had no home, not even a pillow for His 
head. Did any “of the rulers of the people believe on 
Him.?” The rulers who heard Him asked that ques¬ 
tion, and asked it derisively: it echoed its own “no” 
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Did He leave writings? Not a line. Teachings then? 
He told about God, and announced the advent of what 
He called “the kingdom of heaven”; but His teachings 
were mostly roadside conversations to a handful of 
followers, and were trusted to their precarious memory. 
He had twelve disciples, but one was His betrayer and 
the rest forsook Him. There were others on the fringe 
of His following, but they were only on the fringe. 
The historians of His day either deemed Him not 
worth mention or had never heard of Him. He devised 
no statecraft, led no army, framed no set philosophy 
or ethic, sang no song—except a song in the soul of 
mankind. His cradle was a borrowed manger; His 
death-bed a felon’s cross. A century after His death, 
the best religious mind (as we might have called it), 
referred to Him as “the deceiver,” “that man,” “the 
hung.” But His disciples said that He rose from the 
dead, and they believed it. The faith in which in His 
lifetime they had been dull scholars became in His 
death their overmastering passion. They “turned the 
world upside down” with the Gospel that God is re- 
deemingly made known in Jesus. Nothing could be 
much more amazing—except, perhaps, the fact that 
millions have taken them at their word. Rome, thinking 
to trample on Him and finding in Him no resistance, 
stumbled over Him to her doom. He is the astonish¬ 
ment of our human history. George Bernard Shaw 
writes to a fellow-author: “How do you explain that 
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you, George Moore, and I are now occupying ourselves 
with Jesus?” Why should we discuss Him, as though 
He were somehow crucial “for us men and our salva¬ 
tion?” 


2 

Questions beleaguer Him. It is not surprising: it is 
inevitable. We shall try to answer them. But we shall 
remember that no true appraisal of Him, or anybody, 
can be made in controversy. There is the question as 
to His actual existence. That need not detain us. The 
record of His days and deeds is too resolute, too artless, 
too individual and piquantly self-revealing in author¬ 
ship, ever to be a fiction. It is a record as staunchly 
authenticated, one could strongly argue, as the works 
of Sophocles or Vergil, whose credentials we do not 
suspect. Moreover, the influence of Jesus is too stab- 
bingly personal to be an invention, as any man can 
verify for himself by reading the Gospels. If He is a 
figment, we must wonder if anything is true. 

There is the vexed question of His birth. Let it be 
said plainly that our modern knowledge of the Gospels, 
and of their editings and compilation, almost compels 
the opinion that, while evidence for the Virgin Birth is 
not lacking, it is self-contradictory and insufficient. 
Jesus well might prove the Virgin Birth, but how can 
the Virgin Birth prove the nature of Jesus? If that 
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event is made our ground of faith, it must be judged 
for authenticity by canons of history; and on the avail¬ 
able data the historical event cannot be irrefutably 
established. The two gospels which persuasively and 
reverently recite it also trace the descent of Jesus 
through Joseph.^ Even if the Virgin Birth were estab¬ 
lished it still could not fully validate the nature of 
Jesus: the human taint (if the word is proper of our 
human nature) could enter through Mary—unless we 
postulate the Immaculate Conception of Mary as does 
the Roman Catholic Church; and even then consistency 
would require us to affirm the immaculate conception 
of all the ancestors of Mary from the dawn of time. 
In any event Jesus is His own man, even as He is 
God’s man. That is to say. He could conceivably have 
belied His birth. His freedom was real. Otherwise His 
temptations were all sham battles, and He has no 
meaning but mockery for our hfe with its defeats, per¬ 
plexities, and incorrigible courage. The argument for 
the Virgin Birth is persuasive, but the argument against 
it is strong. An honest verdict might be: we do not 
know, and do not need to know. The recorded say¬ 
ings of Jesus do not make that specific dogma the test 
of faith or discipleship, though there is no doubt that 
He claimed an authority higher than merely human. 
The validation of the nature of Jesus is in Himself and 
in His impact on the life of the world. 

But let us beware of saying concerning the Birth 
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Stories, “They are only poetry.” That “only” is on its 
side another dogmatism. In any event the poets have 
sometimes seen with poignant vision while scientists 
and philosophers have moved in mist. The birth stories 
of Jesus will be remembered when our biologies have 
been forgotten. For the “modernist” (if any man covets 
the title) the question remains: What manner of Man 
was this of whom within a generation it was said: 
Cruel kings woke in fear when He was born. Stars 
were swung from their orbits. Sages came from far 
with royal gifts and knelt in homage. Shepherds 
in their gentle toil beheld through a rifted midnight 
sky “the hid battlements of eternity,” and heard in 
awestruck rapture the seraph-song, and knew that God 
had come to earth.? What manner of Man around 
whose birth was woven this deathless poetry of the 
soul.? 

The question, “How do we know that a higher 
than Jesus may not come.?” is more academic than 
real. If Jesus impresses us as “highest, holiest man¬ 
hood,” and if each succeeding generation discovers 
in Him undreamed-of treasure so that He is always 
“on before,” why raise a question whose answer would 
require us to leap put of our human nature and 
imagine someone better than our best.? He has had 
His critics, but they cancel each other’s thrust. Some 
say He was too fanatic in reforming zeal, and others 
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that He was too indulgent of human failings; some 
that He lacked in artistic insight, and others that He 
dreamed beautiful dreams; some that He trampled on 
human loyalties, and others that He sentimentalized 
our true affections. He was too masculine according 
to the early Renan, and too feminine according to 
Nietzsche. We can “pair off” the critics, and leave them 
to their strife. They appear like would-be artists, each 
before his little easel, arguing against the splendor of a 
dawn. Meanwhile His portrait age after age is seen in 
sharper focus. The few sayings attributed to Him 
which offend our best conceiving either yield in their 
Oriental paradox to closer scrutiny, or may be traced 
by our increasing knowledge of the Gospels to their 
rightful external source. The other sayings leave us 
“defenceless utterly.” He was not fanatic: He played 
with children. Nor was He too indulgent: the ethic 
of the Sermon on the Mount pierces to the marrow of 
our conscience. He did not lack artistic insight: He 
looked at the crimson oleander and said, “Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.”^ Nor 
was He a dreamer: His realism leaves us shuffling in 
our insincerities. He did not trample on human love: 
only a blind man could miss His homesickness when 
He said, “The Son of man hath not where to lay His 
head. ^ Nor was He sentimental: He chose to die upon 
a cross. Criticism has served only to reveal anew His 
amazing poise and proportion and completion of char- 
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acter. “Art thou He that cometh or look we for 
another?”^ is an old question which can be met only 
as Jesus met it. He answered in effect: “What do your 
eyes and soul tell you What do they tell usWhat 
has the “tang” of finality for us? Perhaps the word 
“best,” whenever we speak it with deep conviction, 
implies that we have received authentic tidings of 
ultimate things. It is only fictional to imagine our¬ 
selves in some strathosphere beyond the terms of our 
humanity thence conceiving something more ultimate 
than that which now has impact of finality. 

“But did not every people in antiquity deify their 
great ones?” Yes, though not necessarily in one and 
the same way. It is true that the hope of a Messiah or 
Deliverer, so striking a factor in the Jewish conscious¬ 
ness, burned in almost every country in that age. Mr. 
Edward Carpenter in a book written several years ago 
writes as follows: 

The number of pagan deities (mostly virgin born or done 
to death in some way or other in their efforts to save man¬ 
kind) is so great as to be difficult to keep account of. . . . 
The Egyptian Osiris was called Saviour ... so was the 
Persian Mithras; so was the Greek Hercules ... so was 
the Phrygian Attis, and the Syrian Tammuz or Adonis 
likewise, both of whom . . . were nailed or tied to a tree, 
and afterwards rose again. . . .® 

Mr. Carpenter concludes from these arguments that 
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Jesus is therefore only one more in a series of pagan 
myths. It is in certain respects a queer argument. 
Here were peoples, the logic runs, scattered over the 
face of the earth in only a remote connection; and in 
the midst of each people there arose spontaneously a 
passionate longing for a Deliverer. Some thought they 
had found him; but their hope, at least in its depth of 
longing, was not fulfilled. Therefore, the argument 
concludes, the hope was essentially false and can never 
be fulfilled. It is a strange “therefore!”—^worthy of 
Humpty Dumpty who, in Alice Through the Looking- 
Glass, exclaimed, “When I use a word, it means just 
what I choose it to mean.” A universal hope would seem 
to imply, not nonsense, but a universal answer. Nor 
would it be against reason to suppose that the answer 
would be given where the hope burned with the purest 
flame; and, by common consent, there was in the suc¬ 
cession of the Hebrew prophets an altarfire of sucK 
clear hope and noble passion as elsewhere our planet 
has not known. 

In any event, the exaltation of Jesus was not after 
the manner of the Pantheon. The Greeks did deify 
Hercules, as the Romans deified the Caesars, but that 
deification meant only admission to a gallery of gods 
already appraised as good, better, or indifferent. The 
doctrine of many gods was anathema to the Jews. The 
“oneness of God” was the core of their faith: “Hear, 
O Israel: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah: and thou 
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shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might.”® The apotheosis 
of Jesus was unnatural to the Jews, because their bent 
of mind was alien from the Pantheon-making mind; 
and the exaltation to divine estate of a crucified Man 
should have been the outrage of their finest sanctions. 
If we see them intent upon that exaltation it is a safe 
assumption that they were compelled to it by over¬ 
whelming conviction and an invincible love. 
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“But” (our imaginary friendly-doubter might con¬ 
tinue) “in an evolutionary scheme should not the per¬ 
fect man appear at the end of the process, as its cul¬ 
mination and crown, rather than near the beginning?” 
Can anyone or anything be ultimate in diis process of 
time? Everything is “perpetually perishing.” There is 
nothing 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange,'^ 

not even religion. The catastrophic view of history, 
such as marks the Old and part of the New® Testament, 
has been outmoded. V/hat, then, of New Testament 
faith in the finality of Jesus? The idea that history is 
an endless recurrence, a tragi-comedy forever repeated 
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with only new trappings to mark a new age, is likewise 
superseded. To us history is an agelong progressive 
unfolding, with no end in sight, except as we may 
forecast a time when the cooling planet shall make 
life extinct, or as we may dimly prevision 

. . . One far-ofT divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.® 

Then what becomes of the claim, clearly asserted 
throughout the Christian centuries and to-day the ful¬ 
crum of the faith, that Jesus is God’s last and best 
disclosure—the “C Major of this life” who governs the 
vast keyboard of the world’s endeavor, or the final 
theme on whose truth all history hereafter shall be 
only the new variation.? Let the question be clearly 
understood. We are not now concerned with the ex¬ 
pressions of Christianity. The expressions must change. 
The flux of environment compels adjustment in re¬ 
ligion as in every form of life—for religion also, while 
it stands above the cosmic scene, is yet of it. Indeed, 
the virility of Christianity may be judged by its resili¬ 
ence, its resource of new treasure under new crisis and 
demand. Even within the brief period of the Four 
Gospels the expressions of Christianity were surpris¬ 
ingly altered: the mood and viewpoint of the Fourth 
Gospel are not those of the First. Christianity has been 
no enemy of progress. It could be shown, we think. 
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that the idea of progress (which rescued mankind 
from the despair which sees in history only a squir¬ 
rel-cage) had its main impetus, if not its origin, in the 
New Testament hope. We read the parable of the 
seed,^® and marvel that Jesus could be so untrammelled 
by the world-view of His day as to prophesy for His 
religion a vast evolution; and Paul’s description, “the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth” . . . “the ex¬ 
pectation of the creation waiteth for the revealing of 
the sons of God,”^^ has startlingly the cast of modern 
science. Our inquiry concerns not the form but the 
essence of Christianity. Is its finality slain by that idea 
of progressive evolution which it has so well be¬ 
friended 

We offer three considerations. First, the concept of 
evolution needs re-scrutiny. “Evolution” is a word 
almost sacrosanct—like the password by which mem¬ 
bers of a secret order persuade the portals to open and 
are admitted to the guarded shrine. We accept the 
word blindly, as, nowadays, we accept almost anything 
that is prefaced by “science says.” That the world is in 
process seems clear. But how far into the meaning or 
manner of the process has our understanding probed ? 
A label, “evolution,” is a poor claim to cry “eureka.” 
Evolution is not a self-generated potency, any more 
than “natural law.” Is evolution also a “pointer-read¬ 
ing,” a “pattern of the mind,” fallible and subject to 
revision.? It is a name, but the thing named still eludes 
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US. This comment by Doctor F. R. Barry is thought- 
provoking and hard to gainsay: 

We have made free use of the word development and 
there is no way of dispensing with it. But in using it we 
are begging the question. Clearly, we can talk of develop¬ 
ment only if there is something which develops, permanent 
through the whole changing process and more fully ex¬ 
pressed and realized in the final than in the initial stages. 
What is it that is developing in the universe? In the life 
history of any organism, it is certainly not the physical 
particles, which are either constant (and thus have not 
developed) or else have changed (and in that case are not 
constant). So that, as Mr. Joseph argued, the idea of de¬ 
velopment becomes intelligible only in the light of the 
finished product. What develops is the form or idea which 
is progressively realized and expressed. This cannot mean 
anything but that what develops—in the organism or in 
the universe—is a Purpose striving to express itself. De¬ 
velopment thus presupposes Purpose. But the popular 
phrases about an “impersonal purpose” immanent in the 
evolving process are only a substitute for thinking. On close 
examination they become meaningless. There cannot be a 
thought which nobody thinks, nor a feeling which is not 
felt by anybody. ... If there is a purpose there is a will 
that purposes. . . . What is “developing” is a divine Pur- 
pose.^^ 

If this re-examination of the concept of evolution is 
just, it is not necessarily antagonistic to the faith that 
in Jesus the divine Purpose is revealed. 

Second, our conception of evolution, by science’s own 
teaching, has radically changed. The scheme may re- 
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main from Darwin’s day, but the substance he would 
hardly recognize. The process of evolution is no longer 
conceived as like a department-store escalator, lifting 
us (whether we run up or remain inert) with quiet 
unbroken ascent to successive floors of diviner being. 
The last war should have cured us of that nonsense. Mod¬ 
ern science would tell us that evolution has its “leaps.” 
The subtle enhancement by which the primate became 
man, an enhancement which is yet the difference be¬ 
tween light and dark—^was that a “leap”.'* Was Jesus 
a vast “leap”.'’ We begin to realize that history cannot 
be forecast: the escalator has vanished. The only pre¬ 
diction to which science will now commit itself is that 
the imiverse is unpredictable: the closed system of 
the mechanists is no more. The erstwhile magic for¬ 
mula, “cause and effect,” is no longer confidently 
offered as an explanation of creation’s mystery. The 
process is not an inexorable chain: it is as vital, as “ex¬ 
tempore,” and as surprising as our own experience. 
We can no longer say. 

Still glides the stream, and shall forever glide 

with assurance of prophesying its course, because the 
terrain through which it flows also has its upthrusts. 
Formerly we were sure that nothing is a miracle; now 
we suspect that everything may be a miracle. 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can. 
Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they arel 
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And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to 
man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, 
but a star.^® 

Every event has a veritable newness. It involves an up¬ 
heaval minor or major in the ground of things—a kind 
of Californian earthquake. There is something in the 
flower which was not “there” in the seed; and some¬ 
thing in the man not predictable from the study of 
hereditary units. The new formula (until another is 
found, which shall also go its way into the limbo of the 
lost) is “emergent evolution.” That it is a better word 
than “creation” is doubtful. In short, “contingency” is 
a main factor in the modern view of development. 
The contingency is evident even in the natural world. 
In the human realm it is doubly evident, for man is 
free. He is not only what the process makes him: he 
is what he makes himself—which is the reason why 
there can be no escalator-salvation. In such a world of 
“emergents,” Jesus is not incongruous. In a world 
where a man is also what he achieves (though only by 
companionship with the divine Purpose), Jesus, “who 
learned obedience by the things that he suffered,” 
would seem to be singularly at home. In any case an 
“event,” especially such an event as Jesus, is to be 
judged nowadays in its own right, and assuredly not 
merely by our vague ideas of development. 

These thoughts lead on to our third consideration. 
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Perhaps the reason why Jesus should appear towards 
the beginning of our human ascent (if it is the begin¬ 
ning) is that man, being endowed with freedom, must 
be a conscious partner in his own evolution. A star 
does not know its change from firemist to a planet; nor 
a flower its change from that far day when all growth 
was dull green and rough to its present multi-colored 
glory; nor a horse its change from a dinosaur (or what¬ 
ever was the primeval horse) to the animal on which 
foolish people lose their money at the race-track. But 
a man knows if he is base or noble, and a man must 
in some measure achieve nobility. Walt Whitman 
somewhere deplores man’s incessant puling about his 
conscience and covets for himself the placidity of a cow 
—to whom Doctor Richard Roberts has justly retorted 
that although Walt Whitman could write a poem about 
a cow, no cow could ever write a poem about Walt 
Whitman.^^ Man is a responsible being, and the central 
secret of his nature will not be found by experiments 
on white mice. If he grows, he must grow by Divine 
prompting assuredly, but also by glimpsing a goal and 
by his own answer to a challenge “not without dust 
and heat.” In short, he must prevision and pursue an 
ideal; and also in some real sense be indwelt by his 
ideal. Eagerly we contend that in such a world Jesus 
may well be final. The Christian faith is that we 
“follow” Him, and that He is “in” us “the hope of 
glory.” He came in what the Bible calls “the fulness 
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of the time,” when mankind had graduated from child¬ 
hood into adolescence: “when the fulness of the time 
came, God sent forth his Son, born of a woman, born 
under the law, that he might redeem them that are 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.”^® He came when the stage had been set, by 
language, commerce, and conquest, at the cross-roads 
of history. He has a singular appositeness, a breath¬ 
taking inevitability. Evolution, thus pondered, seems 
to say: “He ought to be”; and Christianity answers, 
“Lo, He is: behold the man!” In any event, and even 
if our thought herein is faulty, the answer to these 
questions is in Jesus Himself. If He is, it will not 
greatly profit us to ask, “How can He be."^” If He is 
not, the question need not be raised. 

4 

But is Jesus authoritative for to-day? That question 
appears to be the spear-point of our modern doubt 
concerning Him. Palestine seems very remote, and its 
pattern of life very simple. It was not as simple as it 
seems: Jesus also was caught in the clash of world- 
forces. The problem of nationalism, for example, was 
probably more acute for Him than for us. But, let it 
be granted, ours is a machine-age. The radio has made 
the world a whispering-gallery; and aeroplanes enable 
us to “speed and post o’er land and ocean without 
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rest.” Mass-production has brought our toil-life to an 
impasse and to ominous threats of revolution. 

Dim tracts of time divide 

Those golden days from me; 

Thy voice comes strange o’er years of change; 

How can we follow Thee?^® 

Yet this plaint may be truer in appearance than in fact. 
The “machine-age” is an easy formula. It has been 
made a pack-horse for many theories that cannot travel 
of themselves. Clearly, the machine had changed the 
outward pattern of our life. In greedy hands it has 
bred poverty. Through the factory-system it has 
thrown a pall of monotony over working days. By 
removing leadership to a distance, and by placing con¬ 
trol with investors oftentimes indifferent to anything 
but profits, it has made toil impersonal—almost to the 
measure of callousness. These issues are momentous. 
Yet, in strict fact, we cannot blame them on the ma¬ 
chine. The machine, after all, is inert. It has no life, 
and cannot of itself change our life. The Franken¬ 
stein monster exists only in fable. None of us is likely 
to see even a sewing-machine walk round the house. 
We humans have made machines, and presumably we 
could unmake them if we chose. Economic depression, 
having driven us to the expedient of fewer working- 
hours and a smaller acreage of farm cultivation, may 
become the initial factor in this unmaking of the 
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machine. At risk of appearing not quite bright, we 
would take issue with the common assumption (ex¬ 
pressed, for example by Mr. Walter Lippmann in his 
Preface to Morals) that the machine has somehow 
changed our moral constitution. The automobile has 
not moved the bases of right and wrong, or of love 
and hate, though it may have placed more power in 
the hands of every motive. To misrepresent a second¬ 
hand automobile is essentially no different from mis¬ 
representing an old horse. Genuine love is the same in a 
machine-age as when Jacob served many years for 
Rachel “and they seemed but a few days because of 
the love he had for her”—though we must admit the 
phrase seems hyperbole: waiting for “the only girl” 
through days of courtship may seem an age for all its 
bliss. Human nature is human nature still despite the 
radio. Perhaps it is all the more human: heretofore 
we had music, whereas now we have advertising with 
incidental music. 

What we need to know is this: Is Jesus final for our 
human nature, which, though it may find in the ma¬ 
chine a threat or opportunity of terrifying power, is 
still human nature.? We cannot justly expect of a final 
faith that it shall do our thinking and organizing for 
us: an encouragement to laziness is hardly a salvation. 
We cannot rightly demand the graphs and charts of a 
new political enterprise, or the gift of a detailed tech¬ 
nocracy. Can we find in Jesus the passion to reassert 
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the preciousness of personality in this age of iron 
dominance ? That is the just question. Is there in Him 
a Spirit of ultimate love and courage whereby we are 
nerved to vanquish poverty? Is there in Him a well- 
spring of high invincible resolve that industry shall be 
transformed into a brotherhood? We seek in Him our 
answer. Thus we may turn, with a welcome change, 
from argument about Christ to gaze upon His portrait, 
as a man might turn from the endless calculations of 
the astronomers to look upon the beauty and deep 
mystery of stars. 


5 

Our race has always looked for a Deliverer. William 
Blake drew a picture of man at the bottom of a ladder 
whose top rested nowhere or was lost in sky, and the 
picture’s title was, “I want! I want!” Our want is 
surcease from our sins, and the completed joy of tire 
“beloved community.” Pathetically or divinely, our 
race has always believed that God intends us to have 
what we want. “O that I knew where I might find 
Him,” has been the agelong cry. If only He would 
walk our streets, share our life, and reveal Himself by 
tokens unmistakable! Someone to forgive us. Someone 
to worship, and Someone to follow at dangerous risk— 
there we strike the fundamental human need. Did not 
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Socrates say: “God one day will be found dying on a 
city street?” Abstract principles, without a life to en¬ 
shrine them, would only set our teeth on edge. Nay, 
are principles even possible without a life to enshrine 
them? All the rules, codes, and ethics on the planet 
without a soul to make them vital are like a stone to a 
world asking for bread. No cause is mighty until it 
takes flesh and blood. Each great religion has come to 
focus in a person: Mohammedanism in Mohammed, 
and Confucianism in Confucius—^for though Confucius 
insisted that his teaching was only a guide to right con¬ 
duct, he himself soon was deified. Lewis Browne in 
his book This Believing World has complained that 
all the great teachers of religion are, soon or late, wor¬ 
shipped by their followers. He does not see that such 
exaltation comes of a primal longing: we who are 
human yearn for the more than human. We seek, not 
a list of high maxims, but another living Spirit, a 
Heavenly Soul to walk our earth: 

Not what, but Whom, I do believe. 

That, in my darkest hour of need. 

Hath comfort that no mortal creed 
To mortal man may give;— 

Not what, but Whom!^^ 


The disclosure of the Eternal which we covet is more 
than that given through the ambiguous mask of nature. 
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or vaguely through the mixed good and evil of man¬ 
kind at large. The assurance cannot be through letters 
on a sky: we would say our eyes deceived us; nor 
through thundered precepts: we would say our ears 
had mocked us. But a Life lived among men and rooted 
in our history, lived in a manner so deathless that it 
takes life anew in every life—that, in silence, with no 
violation of man’s freedom, might be the revealing of 
the Mystery behind the flux of time. Now Jesus “was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea!” 

Is He the clue ? Why not ? Why not begin in Jesus 
our quest for life’s meaning.? Why begin with the 
constitution of matter.? He is at least alive. Why begin 
with the fact of tragedy.? We would not know tragedy 
as such if it were not for deeper joy, and He through 
tragedy found joy. Assuredly we are not scientific in 
regard to religion if we ignore Christ, for then we have 
forsaken our main datum; then we are theorizing out 
of sight of our fact. For plainly a deep stream of 
radiant and serviceable faith has flowed through the 
generations from the fountain-head of a Cross. It is a 
modern fashion in biography to depict a character, not 
through a tediously exhaustive recital of “facts,” but 
through this solving word or that gleaming incident. 
Mr. Gamaliel Bradford has used this method, perhaps 
over-used it (for biographical bread must have enough 
leaven of the actual to work up its flour of valid 
imagination), in his “psychographs.” Memorabilia 
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aptly chosen are windows through which a life may be 
clearly seen. The salient word reveals the man. Shall 
not the salient Man reveal God ? What other language 
could we understand half so well as a Life lived out in 
this narrow valley of our humanity.? Nay, what other 
language could we comprehend at all ? 


6 

We stand, then, before the portrait of Jesus. How 
does He regard Himself.? It is true that many items 
of His teaching can be found, sometimes in almost 
identical phrase, in earlier faiths. There is probably 
far less originality in the letter of His doctrine than we 
had supposed. The story of the two builders (“the 
house built on the sand”), for instance, is anticipated 
in a Rabbinical parable. Even the inwardness of His 
ethic. His insistence that character must be judged 
by the motive that is behind the deed, is not distinctive; 
for TAe Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs tells us, 
“Fearing lest he should offend the Lord (the good 
man) willeth not to do wrong to any man, even in 
thought.” Indeed, there are only eighteen verses of the 
one hundred and eleven that compose the Sermon on 
the Mount for which no close precedent can be found.^® 
Let these facts be clearly told: our appraisal of Jesus 
must be built on truth. Yet we can confidently urge- 
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that the wholeness of the teaching is not found 
elsewhere, nor its respective emphases, nor its baptism 
in a mood, nor—above all—its enshrinement in char¬ 
acter. It is true that the Book of Leviticus says, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”; but why have we 
forgotten it in Leviticus and remembered it in Jesus? 
It may be true that a version of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son has been found on Babylonian tablets; 
but why is the story buried in Babylon and forever 
living on His lips ? The answer is in Him. He believed 
Himself to have been “sent” of God. This or another 
word concerning the specific Divine intent in Him 
may be of doubtful origin, but of this dominant factor 
in the self-consciousness of Jesus there is no doubt. It 
is woven inextricably into the texture of His words and 
deeds. If His identity with mankind (even to the 
measure of feeling Himself nobly accountable for the 
lifting of human bondage, and poignantly stricken 
with all human pain) is the woof of the fabric, 
His oneness with God is its warp. Word after word, 
almost chosen at random, if followed through to its in¬ 
ference, would support this contention. It seems un¬ 
scientific, an arguing for a theory, a kind of infatuation 
with a would-be liberalism, to deny this dominant 
“lengthwise” of the weaving—this sense in Jesus of 
Divine authority, this consciousness of a mission among 
men that was momentously of God’s direct ordaining. 
Consider, for instance: “Come unto me, all ye that 
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labor . . . and I will give you rest.”^® Who else could 
have said it without being accused of overwhelming 
pride or sad self-delusion? “He that loseth his life 
for my sake”"®—as though He were somehow identi¬ 
cal with Eternal Value! “Ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time . . . but I say unto you”'^ 
—His nature being the true Sinai of the everlasting 
Law! “Every one therefore that heareth these words 
of mine and doeth them”"^—His words being the sanc¬ 
tion by which men and nations stand or fall! Long 
familiarity with these sayings has robbed them of their 
astonishment. His opponents called them “blasphemy.” 
His own brethren thought they might be “derange¬ 
ment.” What are they ? 

They do not impress us as insane: His life, on the 
contrary, is the most rational thing our befuddled 
planet has known. They do not strike us as arrogant: 
He was “meek and lowly in heart.” Nor are they 
blasphemous: reverent obedience was the grain of His 
nature. What then? He believed that on Him the 
wheel of history would turn, and that through Him 
human destiny would be fulfilled. He believed that in 
Him God spoke. He was not thereby rhade proud: He 
was made lowly, and obedient even unto the Cross. 
Here is a self-consciousness whose like earth has not 
known. He was a friend of all, yet He was solitary. 
He taught us to say, “Our Father”; but for Himself he 
said: “Your Father and my Father.” He had His own 
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secret sign: He lived in His ow'n awful Aloneness with 
the Eternal. 

What impression did His life make on His earliest 
disciples? As they look at the Portrait what is their 
verdict? The answer is clear in the New Testament. 
We may say that after many years men draped “Son- 
of-God theologies” on a lay figure whom time had 
conveniently dimmed, but to say it does not prove it. 
That assumption, all too common, seems all too glib. 
It is not true that we go around the world carrying 
clear ideals and fitting them on vague character. In 
the initial instance our ideals are not clear, and char¬ 
acter is not vague. Our ideals are vague until dis¬ 
covered character makes them clear. Our best is a ‘‘poor 
ghost,’ as George Eliot said, until in some actual man 
or woman it finds hands and a voice. Then it “shakes 
us like a passion.” That is to say. New Testament 
theology was an interpretation of experience. The 
interpretation was made before time had had chance to 
blur either the features of Jesus or the reality of the 
disciples’ experience with Him. Some of the Epistles 
were written within thirty years of His death; and, as 
we have seen, a process of deification was counter to the 
current and genius of Hebrew faith. Yet within a 
generation His followers said of Him: “the fulness of 
the Godhead in a body” . . . “the express image of 
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the Father” . . . “Christ” (which is the Greek word 
for Messiah) “in you, the hope of glory.” 

This faith grew slowly with them—as, perchance 
with most of us. They began with a human friend, as 
we may wisely begin. Jesus demanded of no man an 
initial theology. He asked instead, “Lovest thou me? 
They walked with Him, and slept with Him on the 
hard ground. At times they thought Him mistaken 
and foolish, and shrank not from saying it. But there 
was a beckoning in Him—strange, winsome, imperious, 
not to be gainsaid—that drew them from their homes 
upon that mad adventure. The beckoning became an 
ultimate bond. It was for tliem as if His pool of life 
were secretly joined with an ocean: there was mysteri¬ 
ous healing in the stirring of its waters, and the echo 
of a mysterious Sea. It was as though all truth and 
compassion spoke through Him. The Cross, which 
they deplored as an unnecessary and foolhardy end, 
became an invincible beginning. Indubitably they felt 
at length that in Him the Eternal dwelt in our tent 
of flesh. A transcendent Mercy had taken body in Him 
“for us men and our salvation.” So within a single 
generation, while yet men by living memory could dis¬ 
pute the now “old, old story,” they cried adoringly: 
“My Lord, and my God.” 

Thus to the focus of our inquiry. How does Jesus 
impress us? We stand before the Portrait. As we look 
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on Him what drama is enacted in our souls? He is 
like that picture of Him for which it is claimed tha t 
in it His eyes follow the beholder. We may be poles 
asunder in race or temperament: it matters not: on 
each man His spell is laid, if the man will but looL 
He is masterful, striding thro’ die earth; yet He is 
“that gracious, piercM Figure.” He is eager, of un¬ 
resting zeal; yet He has stillness like the depth of the 
sea where upper storms are never known. He is aus¬ 
tere, with a mountain grandeur and a purity of moun¬ 
tain-snows; yet He is friendly-wise and very kind. 
What an amazing combination of opposites! Paul was 
3. Hebrew, and Lincoln was by any test an American; 
St. Francis was Florentine, and Tolstoi was Russian; 
Schweitzer is Alsatian, as Kagawa is Japanese. But 
they pay their homage to one Christ. Do we think of 
Jesus as being a Syrian Jew? Nay, He is a man “of 
like passions with ourselves. He is at home every¬ 
where, and every man is at home in Him. If other 
nations are loathe to receive Him at our hands, it is 
not because of lack in Him but because our hands 
have not been clean. Is it surprising that other na¬ 
tions have found it hard to disentangle our indus¬ 
trial oppressions and hateful wars from the Christ 
whom we profess to serve? Where He has had chance 
with men, they have honored Him, if not in dogmatic 
title then in a better reverence of soul. There is the 
story of a Russian novelist who dreamed he stood in a 
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crowded Russian church. The congregation moved in 
worship like grain before the wind. The sacred can¬ 
dles gleamed red. Suddenly in his dream he had the 
strange conviction that Jesus was standing just behind 
hi mi. He dared not turn—yet turn he must. So, 
turning, he beheld the face of Jesus. “Such an ordinary, 
ordinary Face!” he tells us; “A Face like all mens 
faces.” Yes, in truth: a Face like all men’s faces. Age 
after age we see our best self take life in Him. 

Perhaps a word of testimony is here permissible; per¬ 
haps it is inevitable. For in writing of Jesus a man is 
at last driven to tell what he himself has felt. If he 
can say, “I know Him whom I have believed,” he must 
say it. Some years ago while lecturing at Gettysburg 
the chance came to fulfill an ambition of years: we 
followed on the actual ground the fortunes of that bat¬ 
tle, little as it now seems, but momentous in its is¬ 
sues; and travelled like a pilgrim in the footsteps of 
Lincoln, from his room in the hotel to the very place 
in the cemetery where he stood to speak. It was as if 
Lincoln were there: life was filled with a certain fine 
joy and a high resolve. In the apse of the Seminary 
Chapel there was an unusually fine reproduction of the 
Da Vinci picture. The Last Supper. And tliis befell: 
though that countryside had been trodden by Lincoln, 
though the language spoken there was his language, 
though one could almost see his gaunt figure moving 
down the street;—and though Jesus was a Syrian Jew, 
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though His language was Aramaic, though His gallows 
was set up four thousand miles away in space and 
nineteen hundred years back in time; nevertheless, the 
word that seized us was not any word of Lincoln, but 
that word in the Last Supper: “the hand of him that 
betrayeth me is with me on the table” . . . “Lord, is it 
I?” . . . “Lord, is it I?” 

It need not surprise us that a man should say, “Jesus 
means nothing to me.” A man could conceivably shut 
himself away from all sound of music, and say, “Music 
means nothing to me.” Most of us could say, inas¬ 
much as most of us do not rise very early, “The day¬ 
break means nothing to me.” Incidentally, that re¬ 
mark would be no more true than it would be true 
nowadays for any man to say, “Jesus means nothing 
to me”; for He is in the very climate of our world. 
Obviously we must expose ourselves to Jesus before He 
can mean anything to us. But to those who have tried 
to make real to themselves His days on earth, He has 
become in course of time “another Self more dear.” 
We baptize our children in the name of the Christ- 
child. We bury our dead in the comfort of One who 
tasted death for us. We marry in the name of One 
who made joyous a marriage-feast. We cannot throw 
a nickel to a beggar without half-hearing the words, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these .” And in our economic greeds and the blood¬ 
letting of our wars we are conscious of Eyes upon us. 
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accusing because they are invincibly kind. His chal¬ 
lenge abides. 


7 

What do we mean when we say His authority is 
final.? That His teaching is a rule of thumb? No. A 
closed ethic would be our prison: we cannot live with¬ 
out our venture into the unknown. His words are not 
a chain: they are a star. He gave no final code: He be¬ 
queathed a Divine Spirit. Jesus claimed no other au¬ 
thority for His words and actions than His own knowl¬ 
edge of God communicable to men, and His own 
power to communicate it.”“* Codes change. The Vic¬ 
torian ethic has been found fusty and afraid though 
our present ethic, jaunty and brash, is no great gain. 
What do we mean, then? That Jesus has brought us to 
the end of a blind alley? How that suggestion would 
arouse Him! He pitied men who had reached the end 
of the road: “Verily, they have received t'heir reward.” 
We mean that He is Life, the Beyond that is within, 
one witli God as He is one with us. We mean that 
He is the Goal to prevision and to pursue, as we press on 
to vaster creeds and a nobler society. We mean that He 
is Spirit within to redeem unto an abounding hope. 

Nay, we mean much more. The early Christians 
were not concerned to debate Christ. They did not wait 
for ungainsayablei proof before they would follow 
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Him as we do, in what we call mental freedom 
which may at length be seen as spiritual sloth. They, 
like Thomas, looked at His life, and said, “It is passing 
splendid!” They looked at His death, and said, “It is 
cruel in its beauty, heart-breaking in its joy, and most 
unspeakably grand! ’ And they followed—at risk and 
onset of death. They ventured—against spear, and 
flood, and flame. And (this is the final authority of 
Jesus) they found that God, besought and joyously 
hailed in Christ, held them in life and death, and 
granted here and now the eternal life. The words we 
quote as comforting words concerning the finality of 
Jesus, have in their context what Franz Liszt called 
“the madness and the exultation of the Cross”; these 
lines namely: “Jesus Christ, yesterday and to-day the 
same, yea, and forever.”’*^ In their setting they read 
—indicating the heroism by which we may reach the 
finality of Christ: “Remember your leaders, who have 
taught you the word of God, whose jaith follow, con- 
sidering how their days were ended!* The finality of 
Jesus is a faith proved at dangerous risk. If we follow, 
we also shall find that “Jesus Christ is the same yes¬ 
terday and to-day, yea, and forever.” 
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EAR AFTER YEAR THE BIBLE 


is a “best seller,” yet a recent title describes it as The 
Bool^ Nobody Knows} With literary license, the title 
is true. The Bible is in most American homes, but 
only as a sacred horseshoe in a vague hope that it may 
bring fair fortune. It is bound in black for no good 
reason: religion is serious, but not “solemn”; it in¬ 
vites no bedside manner or undertaker’s gloom. The 
Book is likewise afflicted with snippers called verses 
(which, of course, are not in the original manuscripts), 
and it is usually printed two columns to a page in. small 
type. But these visible fetters are a cobweb in strength 
compared with the unseen bonds. Here is a library of 
books, as Bible implies. But who would know.? The 
library covers two thousand years of stirring history. 
It comprises myths by which the stories of Mount 
Olympus or the City of Asgard are cast in shade, tales 
more gallant than those of Arthur’s Court, songs that 
are the music of the soul, dramas that might be a 
Sophocles’ despair, prophet-words like thunder and 
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lightning on Mount Sinai; and, besides, the “old, old 
story” which is as new and life-giving as the dawn. 
But who could tell? History and idyll, sermon and 
love-song, drama and praise are flung together in an 
amazing medley. There is scant indication of author¬ 
ship; no guidance as to when a book was written or 
where or why; and the chronological order is “more 
honored in the breach than the observance.” Finally, 
the whole confusion is divided into chapters which 
frequently do violence to any natural division. A simi¬ 
lar scrambling of American literature, secular or sacred, 
would be deemed blasphemy; the discerning would 
rise up in wrath. Yet, despite all the shackles forged 
on it by the Church, the Bible has nobly shaped the life 
of our world. It is indeed a book of “starlire and im¬ 
mortal tears.” 

It used to be read. The picture in The Cotter's Satur¬ 
day Night was no mere fancy: 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 

How Abram was the friend of God on high; 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 

How He, who bore in Heaven the second name. 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head. . . ? 

Contrast with such a scene our present Saturday 
night: the movies according to Hollywood’s version of 
life. Only the hardiest prophet would promise that the 
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new fashion shall breed wordiier character than the old. 
Then people believed the Bible. It was their daily 
bread, God’s direct and explicit word of truth. They 
may not have regarded it as instantaneously celestial 
like the Mormon Bible, which, according to the fable, 
was found just as it had fallen from heaven—clasped 
in gold, and, resting on its covers, a pair of super¬ 
natural spectacles to guarantee the infallibility of the 
reader; but our forefathers were sure that the Bible 
had as little human adulteration. Its writers were 
“not so much the ‘pen-men’ as the ‘pen’ of the Holy 
Spirit.”^ Every verse equally with every other was 
God’s perfect utterance. If any word seemed obscure 
the fault was in man’s beclouded mind. Strictly speak¬ 
ing there was then no theology, but only the compari¬ 
son of verse with verse to determine the Divine self-re¬ 
vealing; and no ethics, the study of right conduct, but 
only obedience to God’s plain commands. Some of 
us remember those boxes of texts, each text printed on 
a tiny roll, which at every major or minor crisis were 
consulted by the faithful. Fortunately the texts gave 
general, not specific, counsel: what uproar and chaos 
had each roll contained an excerpt of Levitical law or 
a verse from the imprecatory psalms! That all the 
verses chosen for the box were solving and enkindling 
words indicates a profounder theory of inspiration than 
was professed. Even so, how marvellously the text 
fitted the case: there is a matter to be pondered. It is 
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a far cry nowadays to that unliesitating faith. Some¬ 
thing has happened to the Bible, as everybody knows; 
but very few are clear concerning the event. The scep¬ 
tic assumes that it was a fatal accident, not undeserved 
by a book masquerading as Divine; and he now uses 
the Bible, if at all, for purposes of autopsy to prove the 
folly of religion. Even the stubborn believer fears the 
accident may have been serious, but refuses to inquire; 
and so can still hold a faith which may really be a fear. 
Suppose the happening was not an accident, but a 
reinforcement; suppose the Bible’s inspiration for us 
has been enhanced rather than impaired! We hereby 
risk the shock, and ask to know the worst. 


I 

First, there was a collision with science: 

. . . cosmogony, 

Geology, ethnology, what not, 

(Greek endings with the little passing-bell 
That signifies some faith’s about to die) . . * 

It must have seemed in those days as though all faith 
had died. For, if the new astronomy were true, what 
would become of the Bible’s world—that little toy- 
theatre, with heaven and a throne and angels just 
above the roof, hell just below the floor, and man alone 
upon a stage so small that if he strode too far he would 
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fall off the edge ? In the onset of new learning faith 
gazed upon 

. . . that milky way 

Which nightly as a circling zone thou seest 
Powdered with stars,® 

and felt no reverent awe, but rather dark impulse to 
exclaim, 

Why doth IT so and so, and ever so. 

This viewless, voiceless Turner of the Wheel?® 

And, if Darwinism prevailed, what of the Bool{ of 
Genesis with its Garden of Eden and its story of a rib ? 
What of the veracity of the Pauline Epistles with their 
doctrine of the fall of man: “For as in Adam all die, so 
also in Christ shall all be made alive 
These flat denials, had the Church understood, were 
only “the head and front” of science’s “offending”: tire 
weight of the attack changed the whole method of 
Bible study. Heretofore men had come to the stars 
with a theory, to which the stars must subscribe on 
pain of excommunication. But since tlie stars in their 
courses fight for truth, their silent shining overcame 
man’s theory, until he learned in childlikeness to in¬ 
quire their own word. Similarly with the Bible. The 
theory, not without warrant in experience, was: this is 
God’s message, dictated by Him, and written as His 
Hand guided the hand that held the pen. Every verse 
was made to conform to the theory—though with what 
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warpings and distortions! But the method of science is 
a posteriori: it builds the theory on the facts, not the 
facts on the theory. This method has commended it¬ 
self as valid (though whether it is actually primary 
or completely valid is a problem for epistemology and 
life), and the Bible cannot go its own gait; all stars 
and books and men are swung in truth’s orbit. 

This overwhelming of the Bible, for such it seemed, 
was not for long: the Book rose from its dark baptism 
more human and more divine. Science, by its own 
choice of locale, does not touch life’s deepest springs. 
Science is like the cherubim who, according to the old 
teaching, were all eyes, yet saw God only from afar. 
Religion is like the seraphim, who, all wings and fire, 
flew straight to God’s burning heart. “The Lord is my 
shepherd” may be truth whether the earth is flat or 
round. The primroses on the “primrose path” are a lie 
and a bitterness whatever the number of Saturn’s rings. 
And death is still sad, and hope in Christ still too good 
to be untrue, whether creation be by process or by fiat 
or mysteriously by both. The Bible writers accepted 
the science of die day which ever changes, and uttered 
the word of a Presence which in all change is ever the 
same. 

The second besetment was the discovery of contra¬ 
dictions in the Bible. These need not be pursued from 
Dan to Beersheba. If only one self-refutation is found. 
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the doctrine of literal infallibility is slain, and pursuit 
is needless. There are two accounts of the creadon,® 
and they do not agree. Similarly there are two ac¬ 
counts of the Flood*: in one the Divine command is 
that two animals of each kind, one male and one fe¬ 
male, shall be taken into the ark; in the other the 
threat of pandemonium is even more alarming, for 
seven male and seven female of every “clean” beast 
must be invited. There are two accounts of David’s 
census-taking: in the of Samuel we are told that 
God instructed him to number the people, and in the 
Chronicles that Satan “moved” him.^* (Of Church 
statistics, as of national, the Chronicler was right). 
More serious, because more central, are the discrep¬ 
ancies between the two accounts of the birth of 
Jesus or between the four accounts of the resurrec¬ 
tion; or between the lists of resurrection-appearances 
given in the respective gospels, in Acts, and by Paul.^^ 
In certain instances these divergences can be reasona¬ 
bly explained; in others the explanations which pur¬ 
port to “reconcile” the discord are much more ingen¬ 
ious than convincing. If the Bible is God’s explicit 
word, does He contradict Himself or offer to mankind 
mixed counsel? 

It is no use our evading or trying to hide Bible in¬ 
consistencies. They have been found; and if they had 
not been found by many, the few who knew and hid 
them would by that evasion be cankered in character. 
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Literal infallibility of Scripture is a fortress impossible 
to defend: there is treason in the camp. Probably few 
people who claim to “believe every word of the Bible” 
really mean it. That avowal held to its last logic would 
risk a trip to the insane asylum. They do not believe 
that the earth is flat, nor that the sky is a rain-filled 
plaque whose underside is studded with brilliants; nor 
do they expect to find at the earth’s edge “the pillars of 
heaven.”^® Being challenged and at last cornered, they 
retort, “But in those days,” and thus give away the 
whole case to historical criticism. Or they say, “But 
that means,” and embark on interpretations far more 
“human” than any offered by liberal theology. Or they 
take refuge in allegorizing, which, however beautiful, 
finally kills Scripture, as a lovely vine may kill a tree— 
such allegorizing, for example, as that by which a 
somewhat erotic love-song^^ becomes the betrothal of 
Christ and His Church. Probably this stubborn, “I 
take my stand on the whole word of God,” is a faith 
held in the mind alongside but apart from the facts 
(the mind is capable of just such hugger-mugger), or 
in substance a resolve that the Bible shall not be sur¬ 
rendered to the vagaries of private judgment. It were 
better to be honest. The Bible can take care of itself. 
Meanwhile we should frankly admit the bankruptcy of 
“literal infallibility,” and, under guidance of the facts, 
set out on the long hard quest for truth. If the Church 
is not soon forthright in honesty about the Bible, 
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worthy men and women will betake themselves to sci¬ 
ence, where, even if they are more remote from the 
central shrine, they need at least harbor no evasions. 

Thirdly, the Bible was called to task for low ethical 
and spiritual standards. It seemed indeed the death¬ 
blow that men should challenge “the word of God” as 
being barbarous, deceitful, and earthy in appeal. Yet, 
as to barbarity, did not God expressly command Saul, 
“Now go and smite Amalek,... and spare them not; 
but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox 
and sheep, camel and ass”?^® And is it not written. 

Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones 

Against the rock?^® 

As to deceit, does not the Bible approve the harlot 
Rahab who sheltered enemy spies, and lied about 
them, and bargained with them that she and her fam¬ 
ily should be spared in the day of siege though all her 
neighbors perished And as for low motive, is not 
this poor incentive found not once but often?— 

Honor Jehovah with thy substance. 

And with the first-fruits of all thine increase: 

So shall thy barns be filled with plenty. 

And thy vats shall overflow with new wine.^® 

It aggravates the problem to retort that these passages 
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do not represent the Bible at its best, and that Jesus of¬ 
fers a loftier ethic. Admittedly: but is there, then, a 
discord of morals in the Bible, more ominous far than 
any discord in the recital of fact? Has God a base 
mind, as well as a noble? Is He the Author of confu¬ 
sion? To such an impasse were we brought by our 
blind and stubborn defence of an indefensible theory 
of the Scriptures. 


Fourthly, came Biblical criticism, which was really a 
deliverance from our impasse, though at the time it 
seemed piled-up calamity. The critic’s very name was 
misconstrued. An art critic does not spend his days 
slashing canvases by which our earth has long been 
blest. His task is to examine, appraise, appreciate, and 
to quicken in others a golden feeling for fine art. So 
with the Bible critic: he was not intent on mutila¬ 
tion: he came with deep regard. Yet whole regions of 
the Church withstood him for a vandal. In certain in¬ 
stances he blundered, unable to see God’s trees because 
of the “loads of learned lumber in his head.” The 
pedant has small reverence for the soul’s sanctities. He 
will 


. . . peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave . . 


There were pedants among the Bible critics, who, giv¬ 
en a string of new knowledge, would casually use it to 
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hang a neighbor’s faith. The rapture of Isaiah’s proph¬ 
ecy suffered darkly from the critic’s shears: verse was 
clipped from verse, and each impaled upon its little 
colored pin to prove its separate audiorship. But the 
pedants were few, and the true critics were many; and 
they have made of a closed Book God’s open treasure. 
They studied the text in its original tongues—despite 
the curate who declared that the Authorized Version 
was good enough for Paul, and therefore good enough 
for him. They compared manuscript with manuscript. 
They scrutinized each book for “internal evidence” of 
authorship and date, and canvassed parallel sources to 
confirm their findings. What if a story of the Flood 
was discovered also in Babylonian records? What if 
the Decalogue was closely linked with Hammurabi’s 
Code? The likeness made the Bible blood-brother to 
mankind; the difference stamped it with a grandeur 
all its own. Criticism was an immense labor, poorly 
repaid by the stigma laid upon it, but so fruitful in 
new knowledge that now we see (to use words which 
Alfred Noyes writes of tlie stars). 

The hard-won beauty of that celestial book 
With all its epic harmonies unfold 
Like some great poet’s universal song.^® 

The valid work of criticism proceeds apace. Doctor 
Adolf Deissmann of Berlin has shown from Greek 
papyri found in Egypt that the Greek of our New 
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Testament manuscripts is not the classic Greek (of 
five centuries earlier) aped and adopted by would-be 
authors in the first century, but rather the Greek which 
was the current coin of daily speech. By this discov¬ 
ery New Testament translation was revolutionized. 
The diction and idiom, supposed to have been those of 
Plato s age, were now seen to belong to Greek ver-* 
nacular in the time of Paul. The former method of 
translation was “almost as if a learned German were to 
translate a Kipling story with a Shakespearean Gram¬ 
mar and a Chaucer Glossary.”^^ Thus the new trans¬ 
lations, against which the unknowing made such pro¬ 
test, became not only justifiable but imperative. Re¬ 
cently Doctor C. C. Torrey of Yale has argued (whether 
finally or only plausibly time must tell) that die orig¬ 
inal language of the Gospels was Aramaic, whence 
they were translated into the then-current and not-un- 
literary Greek.**" If his case is proved, we must prob¬ 
ably posit an earlier date for the Gospels, which would 
bring them nearer to the days of Jesus; and a study of 
Aramaic idiom will yield a yet more accurate trans¬ 
lation. 

“Criticism” is here to stay. The wise will offer wel¬ 
come, and thereby “entertain angels unawares.” The 
Bible is a book, written and translated by men, what¬ 
ever be its Divine origin or provocation. Here set in 
the realm of the human it cannot be shielded from 
man’s questing mind, which also is given of God. The 
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Book itself under reverent scrutiny must attest our the¬ 
ory of inspiration: otherwise it is not “a lamp unto our 
feet,” but only a puzzle and self-contradiction. Verily 
“something has happened to the Bible!” But it is not 
the fatal calamity confidently reported by a captious 
scepticism, and secretly feared by the defenders of the 
Ark: the Book has been set free from its prison. 


a 

In retrospect it seems incredible that the theory of 
literal inspiration could ever have been held. The 
Bible itself makes no claim to be infallible, save in one 
passage whose meaning is open to dispute. Doctor C. 
H. Dodd affirms, and need fear no refutation: . . . 
“some of its greatest writers contemplate the possibility 
that they may be mistaken, or even confess that in 
some points they have been mistaken.” He marshals 
instances in convincing array.*® The development of 
the Old Testament canon was a long process, and the 
factor which determined a book’s inclusion was not 
any claim it might itself announce or any lack of claim, 
but its proven value to the aspiring soul. In experience 
it mediated God to men; therefore it was inspired. 
What other test.? The Jews divided their Scriptures 
into three parts—“the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Writings”; and regarded the three as a dimmishing 
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succession of worth. They recognized degrees of in¬ 
spiration. 

But by the time of Jesus the “Law” had become 
sacrosanct: every jot and tittle was the handwriting of 
God. Thus began that rhythm whereby in successive 
ages Bible theory became now hard, now mollient—in 
turn arbitrary and vital. The inflexibility of viewpoint 
into which Jesus was born was due probably of a con¬ 
vergence of causes. Religion concerns the eternal in 
man s nature, and the temptation is ever present to 
invest the forms of religion with faith’s own perma¬ 
nence. In days when the heart of religion beats slowly, 
when all but the form has gone, the temptation be¬ 
comes a besetting sin. Moreover, conquest and persecu¬ 
tion drove the Jews back upon themselves: they found 
consolation in those records which told not only of their 
heroic past but also of their destiny as God’s elect. 
Denied healthy expression they fed on their own mind 
(for any man a most unwholesome food), and not 
strangely they believed that they were those whom 
God had “whispered in the ear.” It was their compen¬ 
sation. And it was their verity: ethical monotheism, 
our best human faith, was their bequest. But the ac¬ 
companying legacy of an “infallible” theory of Scrip¬ 
ture was no great gain. Inevitably Jesus joined issue 
with the letter of the Law. How could God, so radiant 
and vital in His own life, be imprisoned in the past.? 
And what is this doctrine of an inerrant Book but the 
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assertion that God spoke then and cannot speak now, 
the avowal that the Everliving is the captive of antiq¬ 
uity? How Jesus thundered His protest:—^“Ye.have 
heard tliat it was said of old time . . . but I say unto 
you.”^ He claimed to supersede His Bible—with what 
consternation among the listeners! Nay, He straightly 
charged the dogmatists with stifling truth: “Ye have 
made void the word of God because of your tradi¬ 
tions.”^® Yet we revive the wrong against which He 
lifted His brave banner, and perpetuate the dogmatism 
that nailed Him to a cross. 

But Calvary melted the cast-iron creed. The new 
Church had a living Witness by which all scripture 
might be judged. The formation of the New Testa¬ 
ment canon was a vital process, despite the wranglings 
of Church councils. Once again, the determining fac¬ 
tor was a book’s value for earnest faith. The question 
asked was this: As life goes on, does this book speak 
God to men? There was no issue then of infallibility: 
the Old Testament was overpassed, and new writings 
must answer the test in a world where man’s deepest 
longing, and the occasion of his sternest persecutions, 
was his thirst for God. The merits of a book were 
freely canvassed. The Epistle of James and the Apoc¬ 
alypse of John, for instance, were in and out of the 
canon in the early Christian centuries; and both nar¬ 
rowly escaped exclusion. Plainly there was recognition 
once again of degrees of inspiration, for the Gospels, 
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like the Law in the Old Testament, quickly won a 
place of honor. Fifteen hundred added years of ex¬ 
perience have vindicated the canon. In the Old Testa¬ 
ment we would not now grant preeminence to the 
Law: the springs of inspiration flow more warm and 
free in the Prophets, who, in writing and in the finer 
language of their life, foretold the Christ. Nor can we 
agree that certain apocryphal writings burn with poor¬ 
er flame than, for example, the Boo^ of Obadiah or the 
Apocalypse of John. But on the whole the logic of ex¬ 
perience cannot quarrel with that early choice. 

In the middle Christian centuries there was no fatal 
hardening of Bible theory, though allegorizing sap¬ 
ped the Book’s virility. The Bible then was servant of 
the Church, and if ecclesiastics denounced Galileo their 
ground of attack was not an “infallible Book” so much 
as the interpretation of a Book by an infallible Church. 
The Protestant Reformation maintained at first the 
sturdy independence of the early Christian community, 
Luther (not convincingly) dismissing the Epistle of 
James as “a right strawy epistle.” Then inflexibility 
once more beset us. Having dethroned an allegedly 
infallible Church, men dared not make venture with 
“the Beyond that is within.” Craving external sup¬ 
ports, they raised an infallible Book to the vacant 
throne. From that false move and its tyranny we now 
break free—^but with what throes of spirit and what 
strife of tongues! Need the alternation of arbitrary 
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and vital continue? Emerging into new day must we 
hereafter return to new bondage? Despite all counter 
signs, the emergence is token of the rebirth of faith. 


3 

The baleful issues of bibliolatry can scarcely be over¬ 
drawn. It is a dark record. Witch-burnings can be 
traced to its door. The favorite verse of that horror 
was, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.”^® The 
pitiable victims made false confession under torture, 
and thus superstition was redoubled. Slavery also 
found endorsement in the Scripture, its golden text be¬ 
ing, “cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he 
be to his brethren.”^^ To-day’s newspaper reports an 
opinion by Lord Raglan in London that the Old Tes¬ 
tament stories of aggression, and the teaching of those 
old barbarities as the “word of God,” have been no 
small cause of the persistence of the war-mind.“® Did 
not some general lately justify preparedness by lift¬ 
ing a word of Jesus from its setting?—^“I came not to 
bring peace, but a sword!” We must acknowledge de¬ 
grees of inspiration—as we would if we were honest, 
for who has been kindled in courage or compassion by 
interminable genealogies? We must frankly trace a 
growth in Bible insight; it is the record of the progres¬ 
sive revelation of God to men, and of the progressive 
understanding of God by man. We must judge Scrip- 
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ture divine by the measure in which it has mediated 
God to man’s deepening experience. Then we shall 
survey the whole Bibleland from a hilltop called Cal¬ 
vary. But if every snippet is equally with every other 
the “perfect word of God,” we shall find ourselves 
seeking guidance in the valley-marsh of a primitive 
fear; and 

What damned error, but some sober brow 

Will bless it and approve it with a textF® 

We have not yet seen the end of that perversion. 
Whole sections of the Church are still victimized by 
prophets of millennial doom, whose forecasts are ever 
falsified and ever renewed. Their favorite camp¬ 
ground is Daniel. This book is a clear instance of a 
well-known form of Jewish literature called apoc¬ 
alypse. That is to say, it is not prophecy, but history mas¬ 
querading as prophecy. But as long as historical criti¬ 
cism is deemed invalid, and every “apocalypse” is the di¬ 
rect “word of God” the doomsters will plague us. What 
minister visiting a college campus but has found reli¬ 
gion discredited by bibliolatry? Genesis is the “word 
of God,” the argument runs, but the indubitable find¬ 
ings of science make Genesis seem absurd: so religion 
is a dream and an anachronism. Not all churches yet 
give clear guidance: “We must not unsettle the faith 
of our older members.” But the new knowledge can 
be taught glowingly and reverently: it is a fascinating 
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and vital revelation. In any event, older people have 
had experience by which faith should have been in- 
wrought. Younger people by their youth lack that 
resource. Thus the fear of unsettling the faith of the 
old has often been the destruction of the faith of the 
young. 

Recently we heard a sermon from “the word of 
God” on the text, “Christ redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, having become a curse for us.”®® Its pri¬ 
mary thesis was that we are all cursed in Adam’s sin. 
It was a thesis unequivocally expounded: “We are 
cursed under the law; a minor infraction is as heinous 
as a murder.” We had four children with us in the 
pew, one of whom had recently lost her mother by 
death. Should we stay through the sermon ? We owed 
it to the evident sincerity of the minister, and to the 
worship of the congregation. We stayed. But the 
curse grew more virulent as the preacher warmed to 
his task. “We are trebly cursed from birth. We are 
cursed physically, spiritually, and eternally. There 
would have been no physical death but for the curse 
resting on us from Adam.” Should we stay.? We were 
shaken in our resolve. Then the seven-year old at our 
elbow made his comment: “Did God do that to me? 
My Bible doesn’t say God is like that.” We determined 
we had no right to cloud a child’s mind. We left the 
church. We fear no curse for the crime. Later, we re¬ 
turned to apologize to the preacher and to explain. It 
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was of little use: “I take my stand on tlie whole word 
of God. It is written in the Book.” But, we inquired, 
had the preacher any children, and would he trebly 
curse them from birth.? His answer: “God did not 
curse us. God saved us from the curse. It was Adam’s 
sin. And it is written in the Book. Of course you are 
tainted with modernism.” We retorted, as gently as a 
fast-ebbing patience would permit, that though it 
might have been Adam’s sin it was God’s responsibil¬ 
ity, who had so ordered His world that all the chil¬ 
dren of history should be trebly cursed for the wrong 
of one man, thousands of years ago, whose name per¬ 
chance they had not heard. Such a God, we suggested, 
had earned the verdict of the French sceptic: “Your 
God is my Devil.” And, we added, Christian teach¬ 
ing should presumably breathe the winsome strength 
of Christ who set a child in the midst not as one trebly 
cursed, but because “of such is the Kingdom of heav¬ 
en.” We do not judge: the preacher was sincere. The 
fault was in his training more than in him. This para¬ 
graph is not a pillory. His prayer that morning lifted 
us nearer God. He is a consecrated man beloved of 
his flock. Who knows.?—^we may be as blind. Our 
best wisdom is but gloom in God’s light, our bravest 
insight but a poor mumbling compared with seraph- 
songs. But that sermon came of bibliolatry—the wor¬ 
ship of a man-made idol called “the inerrancy of tlie 
Scriptures.” Man has laid the treble curse upon him- 
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self. Dogmatism is the sign of a faith become a fear; 
and the vehement reiteration of a dogmatism is die 
poor whistling of a fear scared to death of its own 
dark. If bibliolatry had bred only this dogmatism, the 
record would be indeed dark. But we must allow, as¬ 
suredly, that it served a higher purpose by holding the 
Book in a loyal though refracted reverence. 


4 

What is the Bible? The Sons of Israel, offshoot of 
the Aramaeans, a tribe migrating from Ur of the 
Chaldees to become captives in Egypt, have profoundly 
influenced the life of mankind. To Greece may have 
been given a quickening sense of beauty and truth, to 
Rome an organizing power of government and law, 
and to Egypt the rich awareness of a Mystery. But to 
Israel was given a strange, rigorous, redeeming sense 
of God. That consciousness was at the first primitive 
and vague. It grew, for evolution is the pattern of our 
life. Its early record was a mythology. The scriptures of 
Israel to this day bear traces of a time when, so men 
thought, “the sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair.”®^ God did not grow: God abides 
as heart, purpose, and power of all growth. But Israel’s 
thought of Him grew. To them He was many. Then 
He was One. Then He was power (“thunders His char- 
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iot, and lightnings His sword”), then stern holiness 
(“his angels he chargeth with folly”^^), and then He was 
love (“In all tlieir affliction he was afflicted, and the 
angel of his presence saved them”) If the Old Tes¬ 
tament books are arranged chronologically this pro¬ 
gressive conception of God is in clear view. Only a 
callous man could contemplate it without deep stirring 
of soul. Strange indeed that in our teaching of the 
Scriptures, we should ignore the progression! In this 
pilgrimage of thought and travail of experience the 
Sons of Israel were always “on ahead.” They saw God 
more clearly, and felt Him more poignantly, than 
other men. They were His “elect,” not for favoritism, 
but to lead our world into light. 

The Old Testament is a collection of their religious 
writings. In Genesis are their myths and legends— 
more rich and deep by far than those of Greece or the 
Norseland. A myth is not a fabrication, despite our 
misuse of the word. At its best it is the reverent at¬ 
tempt of a primitive mind to explain in story-form the 
encompassing and indwelling Mystery. Whence came 
different languages? Impious men built a tower, in¬ 
tending to reach heaven and dispute the throne with 
God; so He broke their tower, and for penalty laid on 
them confusion of tongues.*^ Only a dull mind could 
try to find history or science in that story, but only a 
dead mind could miss its moral and spiritual truth. 
Similarly, a legend is not a falsity. At best, it is noble 
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history with a noble increment. The story of Isaac and 
Ishmael thus may represent the parting of the ways 
between a pastoral Israel and a fierce, nomadic group 
that betook itself to the desert; as Jacob also may stand 
for Israel, and Esau for the Edomites. The interpreta¬ 
tion of these legends, which were possibly individual 
as well as tribal in origin and meaning, is not always 
clear. But it is clear that myth and legend can be 
vehicles of a Spirit. Why not.? Jesus taught in stories. 
A telephone-book is presumably fact from cover to 
cover, and Tolstoi’s Resurrection is fiction; but as 
truth-for-life the former is dead while the latter 
breathes and burns. The Genesis stories will outlast 
all our careful sciences, and they will outlive simi¬ 
lar stories in Babylonian and Persian records; for in 
their rigorous and redeeming sense of God they are 
alone. 

Books like Leviticus and Deuteronomy give the laws 
and ritual of the Sons of Israel, books like Kings and 
Samuel their history. But the authors are not content 
to be mere historians. Theirs is no dispassionate re¬ 
cital of happenings. They write in the conviction that 
God has guided Israel like a pillar of fire; and they 
seek to quicken in Israel the sense of Divine destiny. 
Thus Old Testament history is always prophetic his¬ 
tory. It is not pedantic in the minutiae of fact. Con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously it heightens effects here and 
softens them there, and does not disguise its zeal. The 
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historians of Israel had more than a commission to 
transcribe: they had a mission to speak for God. The 
Psalms are the songs of the Sons of Israel, compiled 
from many earlier collections; and, if few of the 
Psalms can now be ascribed to David, God had more 
poets than we knew! Job is a drama, greater as drama 
even than the Antigone. Its theme is the mystery of 
suffering. It moves like some vast organ-fugue through 
dark diapasons to a crashing dawn. Ruth is a tender 
idyll pleading with Jewry to be kind to those in their 
midst of alien birth. Jonah has been rescued from the 
whale: it is a daring parable which challenges the 
national exclusiveness of Israel, acknowledges a world¬ 
wide craving for God, and summons God’s elect to 
share God’s gift in outgoing international love. The 
Prophets are not so much fore-tellers as forth-tellers of 
God’s truth. Their forecasts mainly concern that hope 
of a Deliverer which was so striking a factor in their 
consciousness; their forth-telling called statesmen and 
vinedressers, kings and commoners, to the bar of God’s 
judgment and love. The succession of Israel’s prophets 
culminating in Christ and His followers is, beyond 
doubt, a well of courageous insight unsurpassed—the 
sovereign leadership of our wayward earth. 

As for the New Testament, he who runs may read. 
The Gospels are virtually our only records of the life of 
Jesus. If they were lost and their memory expunged, 
it would seem as though night had engulfed us. They 
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are not biographies, for obviously they give only a 
fragmentary account of His sojourn among men. Few 
scholars can discover in the Gospels mention of more 
than one hundred days of His life, and many would 
estimate the number as nearer fifty. These books are 
memoirs or impressions of Jesus, rather than biog¬ 
raphies. In each instance they reflect the purpose and 
personality of the author or authors. Therein is their 
ground of difference, and therein is their appeal and 
strength. Their discrepancies are inevitable and slight: 
their striking unity, wherein we see clearly that “One 
Face,” is eloquent of His grace who is for every man 
tlie spirit’s home. The Gospels are the precipitate of 
many oral gospels, and in their written form have 
come to us through successive editings. The respective 
authors of Mcathew and Lu\e had the Marcion Gos¬ 
pel before them (probably in an earlier or parallel 
form), and each had besides a copy of a “Logia” (or 
compilation of the sayings of Jesus) and a tradition- 
cycle of stories and descriptions of His birth and 
rising. Most scholars now agree that John is much 
later in date than the other three, and, except in its 
staunch historical core, is not the work of an apostle. 
It is a meditation written, perhaps at the end of the 
first century, in Ephesus or some city where Jewish and 
Hellenic thought could meet. It gives in soliloquy, of¬ 
ten couched in the form of conversations, the meaning 
of Christ to its author, who was perchance a disciple 
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of John. It is the reflection of a profound and mystic 
mind, so true to Jesus as experience has proved Him, 
that it has been fitly called, “The Gospel of the Heart 
of Christ.” The Acts of the Apostles is what its name 
implies—a didactic history of the days of the begin¬ 
nings of the Christian cause. The Epistles are letters, 
written in most instances by Paul, to the Christian 
Churches which sprang up across the ancient world 
like flowers in a wilderness. Revelation is another ex¬ 
ample of “apocalypse” and served the new dispensa¬ 
tion as Daniel served the old. 

The earliest extant manuscripts of the New Testa¬ 
ment were transcribed about 350 a.d., but despite their 
late date, we can be sure that they are not vulnerably 
different from the originals. The loss of earlier writ¬ 
ings is not strange. Heat cracks parchment and papy¬ 
ri, and moisture decomposes them; and persecutions 
destroyed many Christian records. But two himdred 
manuscripts remain, and they substantially agree, as 
would have been impossible had earlier sources been 
divergent. Moreover the original Gospels were writ¬ 
ten, so sound scholarship has concluded, within forty 
years of Jesus. Their authors were nearer to Him than 
we to Lincoln: fabrication could have been refuted by 
eye-witnesses. These memoirs testify to themselves by 
their “plainness of speech”: there is obviously no attempt 
at “fine writing” or embroidery; and the shortcomings 
of the disciples, who became leaders in the early Church, 
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are not hidden. Furthermore the references to Jesus 
in the writings of the early Church fathers are in re¬ 
markable accord with existing manuscripts. In Justin 
Martyr alone (writing 150 a.d.) there are only two 
references not found in our Gospels, and the host of 
other references rings in echo to our present sources.®® 
The New Treatment books are staunchly attested. The 
record of Jesus and His followers is more than suffi¬ 
ciently authenticated for a reasonable faith. 

This swift survey of the Bible as reverent scholarship 
has revealed it confirms our contention that literal in¬ 
fallibility is an untenable dogma which we should 
frankly disavow. If the Book were inerrant revelation 
we would still fall short of certainty; for the pure light, 
passing through the broken prism of our life, would 
emerge clouded and distorted; and there are no super¬ 
natural spectacles. Instead, in the hard and joyous 
pilgrimage of days, we gain and are given under God 
“compassion and new eyes.” Our understanding grows. 
Meanwhile the Book speaks above the clamor of con¬ 
flicting tlieories. Other books are poor candles: this 
Book is a star. In its shining, faith still finds the veri¬ 
table tidings of the Eternal. 


5 

Wherein, then, is the real authority of the Bible? 
Clearly, if it is God’s word He spoke it through men. 
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Just as clearly, the word did not nullify the personality 
of the messenger. The theory that a Bible writer was 
“not so much the ‘pen-man’ as the ‘pen’ of the Holy 
Spirit” discredits both God and man. For we could 
offer no worship to a God who arbitrarily stultifies His 
creatures to use them as things, nor could we trust our 
own nature if instanter our freedom could be debased 
into a machine. Furthermore, the theory splits on the 
rock of facts. The Bible writings are obviously not the 
work of nonentities or mere instruments, but of men 
like ourselves. They were sometimes mistaken, but al¬ 
ways questing; and they were invaded by a Spirit. The 
message in each instance gives a vivid impression of en¬ 
hancement in the personality of the messenger. Isaiah is 
his own man, not to be confounded with Jeremiah, who 
also stands forth in individual right. The “word” does 
not cancel distinctive traits of personality: it comes 
through them, as the spirit of each man is made incan¬ 
descent by a Presence. Similarly with John and Paul: 
the light-and-shade of character in each is not obliterated 
to make an undifferentiated white called “the word of 
God.” In all his writings, Paul is unmistakably Paul, 
fallible but splendid: “three cubits in stature,” said 
Chrysostom, “he touched the sky.” John is unmistak¬ 
ably John—a disciple whom Jesus loved. Again, our 
vivid impression as we read is that in each man the 
worthy dissimilitude is heightened by the message. Is 
not this the immemorial way.? God waits pleadingly 
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at the door of man’s freedom: “Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?”®® Yet, just as surely, the mes¬ 
sage is greater than the man. By his own confession, 
and by the impact of his word on us, each messen¬ 
ger is “burdened,” “possessed,” swept by an Urgency 
not of the earth. The flower of inspiration is divine, 
yet grows in human soil. The river of the “word” is 
divine, but it flows through human banks, and takes 
shape, color and direction from its channel. Some¬ 
times the banks are muddy; sometimes they send the 
river singing to the sea. The miracle of the “word” 
is that it strikes through the mortal blindness of the 
messenger, and “finds” us as we read in our brokenness 
and need. 

By the verdict of experience the Bible is not just 
another book: it is the Book. That capital “B” is not 
an ingenious devising of religionists: it is man’s instinc¬ 
tive homage to a Light that shines from die page. The 
reason is not far to seek. The Sons of Israel were elect: 
they knew God in white intensity and sovereign sway. 
Inevitably their scriptures partake of the uniqueness of 
the experience transcribed. Moreover, Jesus stands in 
the succession of the prophets—of them and above 
them; and the Book that tells of Him gathers by reflec¬ 
tion His incomparable grace. It is alone as He is alone. 
The wonder grows that a supposedly intelligent gen¬ 
eration can sit loose to the Bible. As literature, espe¬ 
cially in the Authorized Version, it is unsurpassed— 
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“a well of English undefiled,” from whose deep waters 
Milton and Emerson and their shining company have 
drawn delight and power. As religion, it is without 
peer. Its science passes as does all science. It is not a 
book of science or history: it has a mightier mission. 
But its sovereign insights endure. Here is man’s quest 
for God in its noblest seeking: here is God’s quest for 
man in its most gracious finding. If Israel’s experience 
in religion is signal, and if Jesus is the sun in man’s sky 
(as who can doubt?), and if the Bible is the record of 
all this master-light, then the Bible is the Boo\. 

Thus we come to the secret place where dwells the 
“inspiration of the Scriptures.” In the formation of the 
canon the determining factor was the value of a book 
for inspiring faith. The leading question was: does 
this writing mediate God to men? Ultimately it is the 
only valid question. The Bible as inspired writing 
stands or falls by that test—and indubitably it stands: 
The “Cotter” read the “sacred page” to his children 
because a Light struck from the page as he read: the 
cottage walls became glowing tapestries, the low roof 
was a place of stars, the table was the altar of a sacra¬ 
ment. The doctrine of literal infallibility, however 
seeming arbitrary, was vital at the core: it was the con¬ 
fession that in and through the Book God has spoken. 
Karl Barth in Germany is to-day renewing that faith. 
Abreast of Bible “criticism,” acknowledging the valid¬ 
ity of its methods and accepting many of its findings, 
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he is the more convinced that through the Book there 
shines an unborrowed Light. Someone in and behind 
the words besets him, like “tlie tremors of an earth¬ 
quake or like the ceaseless thundering of ocean waves 
against thin dykes.” He asks, “What really is it that 
beats at the barrier and seeks entrance? . . . Why do 
these men speak so? Whence is kindled all the indig¬ 
nation, all the pity, all the joy, all the hope and un¬ 
bounded confidence which even to-day we see flaring 
up like fire from every page of the prophets and the 
psalms!” Of Jesus his questions are intensified: “Who 
is the man who spoke such words and lived such a life 
and set these echoes ringing ? . • . What is there within 
the Bible?” He gives his answer: “within the Bible 
there is a strange, new world, the world of God.”®'^ This 
recurrent and authentic fact of man’s experience valL 
dates age after age the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
We need not fear the vagaries of private judgment. 
Scientific theory may vary from age to age and man to 
man, but it is at long last under command of what is 
“there.” So with Bible theory: it is under the impera¬ 
tive of what is there—“the strange, new world of God.” 
Some of us, as we have read, have also felt “the cease¬ 
less thundering of ocean waves against thin dykes.” 
As we have gazed on the Bible’s artless pictures of 
Jesus, He has stepped from the page. We have almost 
seen His level gaze, almost felt His hand on our shoul¬ 
der, almost heard a Voice: “Lovest thou Me?” There- 
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after, when other books have been offered as salvation, 
we have smiled incredulously and asked: “Are there 
other books?” There is One Book. It is “a lamp unto 
our feet, and a light unto our path.” 
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THE VALIDITY OF PRAYER 


w» 


HAT DO WE MEAN BY PRAYER? 
Two stories may sharpen the question. At Strouds¬ 
burg, Pennsylvania, in 1896, a Methodist minister, Ed¬ 
ward Dixon, prayed that God would destroy the liquor 
traffic, and that He would begin by striking with 
lightning the great brewery at East Stroudsburg. The 
next day the brewery was struck by lightning and 
destroyed.^ The brewer, hearing of the prayer, sued 
the preacher for damages; and the county court dis¬ 
missed the case. The brewer was among the faithful; 
the county court among the sceptics! Which was 
right? There is a more incisive question; would we 
care to live in a world in which preachers, brewers, 
and other fallible people can command lightning? The 
other story concerns a pious salesman who carried only 
as much money as he needed to reach his first point 
of itinerary: through prayer the Lord would provide 
for subsequent needs. “Came the dawn” on a certain 
day, and he had sold nothing. By noon he was hungry; 
but, nothing despairing, he walked, praying, along the 
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railroad track towards his next town. A train passed 
him, from which a passenger threw a bundle of sand¬ 
wiches, which fell in an arc of mercy at his feet. Again 
the questions multiply. The friend who relates the 
story," being blessed or cursed with an overgrown sense 
of humor, asks: What was wrong with the sand¬ 
wiches.? He adds inquiries more serious: why, in an 
age of depression with millions threatened with hunger 
and presumptive millions engaged in prayer, are there 
not millions of sandwiches and even luncheon-baskets 
flying through the air.? Our original question thus 
sharpened, what do we mean by prayer.? 


I 

Whatever we mean, it is apparently true that every¬ 
body prays—blasphemously or reverently, knowingly 
or unknowingly, fitfully or habitually, superstitiously 
or with insight. The prayer may be no better than a 
question-mark: O God, if there is a God, save my soul, 
if I have a soul. But some kind of prayer is almost 
inevitable, as the years testify: for prayer has great 
“survival-value.” The Greek word for man, anthropos, 
means in its root, the “upward-looking creature.” Not 
strangely; for all life, physical or religious, is a traffic 
between the here and the there, as we have eagerly con¬ 
tended.® The scientist is foresworn to an Invisible (for 
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truth is not in any chart or test-tube), and is really a 
celebrant at a high white altar. He “looks up” to truth, 
as the aesthete to beauty, or the philanthropist to com¬ 
passion, or the praying man to God. 

To explain prayer as a superstitious currying of favor 
with an imagined Tyranny is a vain endeavor. Prayer 
had its evolution from dim and dark beginnings, as did 
music or science. But to trace an origin proves little: the 
nature of prayer is understood in its best, not in its earli¬ 
est. Even from earliest days there have been prayers that 
were neither fear-stricken nor selfish. Doctor Harry 
Emerson Fosdick cites this prayer from northern India in 
an ancient day: “O Lord, we know not what is good for 
us. Thou knowest what it is. For it we pray”; and this 
prayer comes from Aztec ruins: “O merciful Lord, let 
this chastisement with which thou hast visited us, give 
us freedom from evil and from folly.”^ Judging prayer 
as a universal impulse, and judging it in its finest as we 
would judge philosophy or art, it seems reasonable to 
define prayer, not as superstition, but as a basic urge 
(perhaps the basic urge) of our human nature. Every¬ 
body prays, as everybody is musical: for if any one were 
really tone-deaf, voice-inflexions and phonetic sounds 
would escape him. There is some root of prayer-music 
in the veriest sceptic. Caught in sudden irretrievable dis¬ 
aster he will pray; or blasphemously he will exclaim, 
“My God!” He disbelieves the word ? Have it so. Yet he 
must say something final, and despite himself cling to 
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something ultimate, and the word “God” answers best 
to his need. The skeleton of a bird shows it a creature 
meant to fly. The inmost constitution of man, as his 
Greek name implies, betokens him a creature meant to 
move in an ideal world—with imperishable hungers 
and undying hopes. Wages of coin do not appease us, 
nor houses and pleasures allay our immortal pangs: we 
are “upward-looking creatures.” “As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, 

O God,”® is not rhetoric, but life. 

Much prayer is still superstitious or childish; and 
many people say at night—almost widiout knowing it, 
so automatic is the act—the prayers they were taught 
as children. Such prayers thoughtfully offered might 
be redeeming, for the childlike mind is the passport to 
the Kingdom; but spoken by rote they are hardly bet¬ 
ter than magic. Many people still regard prayer as a 
species of graft whereby God gives special favors to 
those who whisper in His ear. In means of locomotion 
the world has grown better: the ox-cart is replaced by 
the aeroplane. In means of war we have grown worse: 
savages fought with clubs, and we with poison-gas. * 
And in prayer.? Evading for a moment that awkward 
question, let us cleave to this fact: our race has prayed 
and will pray. As the eye and the light are comple¬ 
mentary, light quickening the eye while the eye seeks 
and rejoices in the light, so God (or the “Ideal” or 
“Oversoul,” if you will) and the praying man are 
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meant for comradeship—God quickening the prayer, 
and the prayer seeking and rejoicing in God. 


2 

It is of even greater moment to remember that Jesus 
prayed. The highminded sceptic is usually ready to 
admit that, all theological titles aside. He is Master of 
the art of living. But how can that mastery be set 
apart from His practice of a Presence ? He rejoiced in 
corporate prayer, both with His disciples and with the 
company of worshipful folk in synagogue or temple. 
His days were saturated in private prayer. The Gospel- 
records are fragmentary, yet they reiterate that fact. He 
prayed night and morning. He prayed “rising up a 
great while before day,” apparently able, like certain 
of the mystics, to make prayer a substitute for sleep; 
and deeming prayer a far better resource than physical 
strength. He prayed at every crisis of His earthly course 
—at His baptism, when He was tempted, when He 
chose disciples, when He heard of the death of John 
the Baptist, when His disciples returned from their 
first mission, when He was transfigured, when the 
Greeks sought Him, at the last supper, in the garden 
of Gethsemane, and on the cross. He prayed for other 
people—for little children who were brought to Him 
for blessing, for His disciples, for all who would believe 
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on Him through His disciples, and for the world. Is 
this the mastery of life? How can any honest scepti¬ 
cism acknowledge His sovereign manhood and ignore 
His praying? Every failure and every success He 
brought to the judgment and reinforcement of prayer, 
that He might “treat those two impostors just the 
same.” Every burden and advantage He confronted 
in the white light of a Presence, without Whom He 
could not live. The unbeliever, who is all of us, who 
professes to admire Christ has a problem on his hands: 
it is hardly possible to think of Christ apart from 
prayer. When his disciples besought Him, “Lord, 
teach us to pray, even as John also taught his disciples,”® 
what had they in mind ? They may have supposed that 
religion consists in words and genuflections. Or, seeing 
the ceremonial of a rival band of disciples, they may 
have coveted childishly their own drama of comrade¬ 
ship. But it is likelier that they had tried to read the 
secret of Christ, had tracked it back to His habit of 
prayer, and then begged to share it. When we would 
account for His influence, we are driven for clue to His 
inmost spirit. What is His ethic apart from His ani¬ 
mating life? Wherein is His discipleship different 
from that of others, except in Him? Were His works 
of healing by magic of finger, or by impact of person¬ 
ality and the invasion of a Power ? He was rooted and 
nourished in prayer; and when we inquire why He is 
the sun-start on our dull stream of history we shall find 
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the best answer in His own confession: “I and my 
Father are one.” 

Perhaps our world is truly enriched only by praying 
folk. Admittedly that proposition sounds passing 
strange. Our modern hero is not the man upon his 
knees. He is the man, rather, who can light the world 
with electricity, or build a super-skyscraper, or discover 
a cure for some dreaded disease, or slay the enemy. 
Such men may be heroes. But what price all their 
benefactions if friendship should perish A skyscraper 
then would be a towering irony, electricity a deeper 
night, and cure of disease the worst calamity. Invent¬ 
ors, builders, and doctors can be friends besides; but 
if we were to range devices, buildings, and cures on one 
side and friendship on the other who could doubt 
which would be the greater boon.'* One would wish 
to be both explorer and friend. The true explorer 
is both: he adds to the world’s stock of courage. Even 
so, it is better to be a friend than to climb Mount 
Everest or discover the South Pole. The best bestowals 
are in the realm of influence. Would we exchange the 
spirit of Christ for any device He might have invented 
or any continent He might have explored ? Then who 
is our best friend ? The man who can mediate a Spirit 
stronger than our sorrows and fears and sins! The best 
friend is the man who can lift us by his quality of life 
clean above “the howling senses’ ebb and flow,” beyond 
all our littleness and besetment, to a new and radiant 
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level of experience. The best friend is the man who can 
mediate God, the man upon his knees. Life and Christ 
and prayer are thus redeemingly entangled. 


3 

What are the doubts in the mind concerning prayer ? 
First, it seems a wild conceit to suppose that God the 
Eternal will lavish care on any individual in this myriad 
human breed. We are overborne by numbers: with 
1,600,000,000 people on the planet, what is one or a 
million more or less.'* We are overborne by space and 
time in their incredible expanse: there are as many stars 
as grains of sand on a shore, with new universes rising 
and falling in endless millennia: 

The heavens at last will end, as all things must— 

To let new heavens ripple out of dust.^ 

“Not a sparrow shall fall”.? But sparrows do fall, struck 
by speeding automobiles, or killed by high tension 
wires. And disease slays men as callously as a blight 
kills the leaves on a tree. Nevertheless, the argument that 
God cannot notice us because we are infinitesimal im¬ 
plies a poor conception of man and a worse conception 
of God. Man has been described by a modern as “a 
parasite infesting the epidermis of a midge among the 
planets.” It is a large phrase with little meaning. For 
as often as we prove the boundlessness of the world we 
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prove the boundlessness of die comprehending mind 
of man, and as often as we hearken to the music of 
the spheres we hear its echo (or origin?) in man’s own 
spirit. If there are infinitudes in space, there are in¬ 
finitudes in the nature of the astronomer. Moreover, 
would God be Godlike if He reckoned worth in 
pounds-weight, girth or numbers? Even we, in mis¬ 
guided human sight, do not live by such reckonings. 
A diamond is not as large as a dump-heap, but it is 
worth more; and a child is worth more than a dump- 
heap of diamonds. The blasphemy of war treats men 
as cannon-fodder, but conversely the grace of high char¬ 
acter singles out the individual from the mass. We 
need not regard man as a parasite or God as a cruel 
man: to Jesus human life was of such promise and God 
of such tenderness that “the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.” 

The sufficient answer to this doubt is in the fact. 
When all is said and done, we have been created indi¬ 
viduals. It is not strictly true to say of nature, 

So careful of the type she seems. 

So careless of the single life . . 

for nature knows nothing of mass-production: the 
adaptable and courageous individual makes the new 
type. We are endeared to one another by our distinc¬ 
tiveness. All the secrets of matter are in the atom, and 
every individual man is “the true Shekinah.” In sober 
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verity each man’s voice rolls through time and space 
“to the end thereof,” and by a wave of his hand he 
can “trouble the gold gateways of the stars.” And, in 
daily experience, God (or the Ideal Life) does single 
us out with a gentle but peremptory, “thou art the 
man.” Recently the daily press told of a doctor who in 
the course of an operation found that his patient’s heart 
was failing. He promptly gave her a transfusion of his 
own blood, and thereby saved her life. Duty spoke to 
him, not to all doctors in the mass. The same issue® 
told of a girl who tried to end her life by drowning. 
Two truckmen dived to her rescue. The newspaper in 
question ended the account in a fine example of jour¬ 
nalistic courtesy: “Her name is withheld by the World- 
Telegram.” The call to heroism in that instance was 
not addressed through a megaphone to all New York, 
but to this man and that man; and die appeal to fine 
reticence, the conviction diat not one life known or 
unknown must be wittingly bruised, came not in gen¬ 
eral, as though it were a scientific law, but to this 
reporter and that city editor. Music, like every ultimate 
value, seems eternal. It has infinitudes, a Beyond that 
is within. But because every musician is his own man, 
music emerges from each a new wonder. Duty like¬ 
wise takes us into a corner, gives us sealed orders, and 
sends us on an individual mission. Will God regard 
us as alone and precious? The real answer is, God 
does. The true Mount Sinai is within, with its cloud 
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of mystery, its lightning-flash, and its lonely height of 
silence where we see God face to face. 

But is prayer any more than auto-suggestion? Sug¬ 
gestion from others can be bad or good—bad if they 
should say “Every time you touch pine-leaves you will 
contract eczema”; and good if they should rally a flag¬ 
ging courage with, “Quit you like men.” It is a safe 
assumption that psychology is on the eve of valuable 
truth-for-life in its study of the laws of suggestion. 
Similarly with auto-suggestion: it can be bane or bless¬ 
ing. If a man should beset himself with, “It’s no use; 
I can’t succeed,” failure would be likely; but if he 
should reiterate upon his own mind with, “What I 
ought to do I can do,” he would gain resource. 
Probably all suggestion is a mixture of hetero-sugges¬ 
tion and auto-suggestion; for in auto-suggestion the 
message comes from somewhere, and in hetero-sugges¬ 
tion it must pass through the auditory nerve and the 
comprehending mind. Therein may be the answer to 
our doubt: the thing suggested comes from Some¬ 
where! The self-urged idea of a God who hears prayer 
and bestows strength is an undergirding, but only so 
long as we believe it! 

She sat on the sand 
And held her own hand, 

And never discovered the sell,^° 
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and was happy. But imminent discovery threatened, 
and when it came she was doubtless more unhappy 
than before she practised the self-deception. Men could 
not have continued to pray if they were merely hood¬ 
winking themselves: they would have “discovered the 
sell.” Obviously every message must be mediated 
through our consciousness, and is therefore in a sense 
ours. That fact need not distress us: auto-suggestion is 
only a channel of mediation: our real inquiry concerns 
the thing-mediated. Is it merely our own devising? 
This question we have already frankly faced.^^ For 
valid reasons given, we may hold rationally to the faith 
that in prayer and life we are engaged in a constant 
give-and-take with an “Other.” But we may here add 
that men who have prayed to the All-Good have not 
found the prayer a force-for-chaos in their daily living, 
as it would be if it were mere conjecture and utterly 
discordant with the actual: it has served them well and 
blessed their fellows in the affairs of a practical world. 
It has ministered to health. So Doctor William Brown, 
the psychotherapist, has urged that it is truer to say that 
auto-suggestion is prayer than to say that prayer is auto¬ 
suggestion. For Doctor E. J. Bicknell quotes him as 
follows: 

The emotional basis of a particular auto-suggestion is 
some measure of confidence, implicitly felt if not explicitly 
confessed, in the general beneficence of the Nature of 
Things. In religious natures this confidence expresses itself 
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definitely as faith in God; and, with this explicitly assumed, 
auto-suggestion is quite clearly a form of prayer. 

He adds that this “measure of confidence” grows as 
tides of health return to the mind diseased, and 

This increase of faith cannot be regarded as a disease 
phenomenon, seeing that it is one that emerges in the course 
of a cure and is a thing that progressively develops as the 
patient is returning from a state of mental disease to a state 
of mental health.^^ 

It is also true that, granted an inevitable degree and 
mediation of auto-suggestion in all prayer, the mental 
picture of God has been corrected and ennobled 
through the years. The vindictive tribal deity of Genesis 
or the imprecatory Psalms is subdued in gentleness by 
“the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ”; which 
means surely that our mental pictures, as well as the 
scientist’s hypotheses, are under the command and 
redemption of what is there. “Auto-suggestion” is a 
weak reed on which to rest a theory of prayer. 

But what is the use of praying in a world of cause 
and effect in which all happenings are predetermined 
by law? We might answer at once that “cause and 
effect” is no longer a final formula (has not William 
James remarked that at last a “cause” may be found to 
be an “altar to the unknown God”.?), and that natural 
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laws are largely the pointer-readings of the mind. This 
would be a clue, but not a final answer. For it still 
seems true that, despite Edward Dixon’s faith in the 
efficacy of prayer to induce lightning, he would have 
found prediction of that thunder-storm in the local 
meteorological station, had there been one; and that the 
lightning would have struck even though he had not 
prayed. In evidence of the constancy of natural forces, 
snowflakes always have angles of sixty or one hundred 
twenty degrees. Could all the preachers in the world 
praying unitedly cause a snowflake with an angle 
of seventy-eight degrees ? There are angles also to man’s 
mind, and these seem to be fixed. Are causal sequences 
ever broken.? Is there “special providence”; or any 
meaning, except a superstitious meaning, to the life of 
prayer.? 

In answer to the doubt thus sharply stated, we may 
rejoin that “causal sequence” has become almost a false 
term. The universe is not a machine, and if it were it 
would still imply a Mechanist who presumably could 
change it. Nor is the universe composed of “things”: 
it is charged in every minute instance and in every 
vastness with radioactive energy. Causality is a con¬ 
cept almost outmoded. Every event has its newness, 
and the Power or Presence constituting newness is as 
mysterious as the chariot of Elijah or the manna in the 
wilderness. Bergson’s doctrine of the elan vital is 
assuredly nearer the facts than a discredited material- 
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ism with its theory of an arbitrary chain whose alter¬ 
nate links are cause and effect. The universe, we may 
reasonably judge, is nervously alive; and what we call 
“laws” are but our refracted description of its faithful¬ 
ness. There is 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.^® 

In such a world prayer is not an anachronism: it is 
the only wisdom whereby our days are caught up into 
the rhythm of a universal Song and our gifts charged 
with the elan vital of a cosmic Purpose. 

To what measure prayer can work changes in “inani¬ 
mate nature” is debatable, not in the absolute and aca¬ 
demic sense of what is possible, but in the actual sense of 
what is best. Admittedly the universe is faithful. It is an 
order. Only as such could it be our home. If the stair¬ 
case disappeared overnight, or the walls buckled every 
few moments, or the furniture ever and again was 
spirited away, the nurture of children would be doubly 
difficult. If we understood, would we covet power to 
change by prayer the outward circumstance.? Suppose 
that by our mere petition the “laws” by which engi¬ 
neers compute and build a bridge held to-day but were 
cancelled to-morrow! Suppose that because this man 
closed his eyes or that man knelt the tides became 
capricious or tlie sun did not rise for a month! Suppose 
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that gravitation, intoxicated by mixed prayers, pulled 
now sideways, now down, and now up! The laws 
which we foolishly deem fetters are really our freedom. 
By them character is served which without them would 
be destroyed. We are so blind and unbrotherly that 
we use powers already given for mutual destruction. 
If this prayer-power were ours black chaos would en¬ 
gulf us. There are obviously strict limits to prayer’s 
enablement to change the external order. A friend has 
wisely called them “hygienic limits.”^ They are no 
disproof of prayer, but its salvation. It were wisdom 
to live and pray within the faithfulnesses. In a canal 
lock ships sail uphill, not because any law has been 
broken, but because new and subtler laws have been 
discovered. Blood does not leap from body to body, 
yet doctors can renew our days by transfusion of blood; 
and, once again, the operation is through subtler laws. 
How many hidden faithfulnesses await our quest! Pre¬ 
sumably the man who prays, being swung in the orbit 
of the universal Soul, is enhanced in mind for swifter 
findings, and purified in spirit for the comradely use 
of new powers. 

This further fact is pertinent: the laws of life, or 
the faithfulnesses of God, are not only our freedom, 
but also our spur and our occasion for skill and cour¬ 
age. Mastery in chess is not in moving anywhere or 
everywhere over the living-room rug, but in working 
within the “squares” and according to the rules. We 
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may call the edges of the board handicaps if we choose, 
but it would be sturdier and truer to regard them as 
the making of the game and our opportunity to prove 
ourselves. The black squares are our sorrows and beset- 
ments, the white squares our joys and hopes. Some 
days are like moving the “queen”—^we go easily almost 
anywhere across the board. Other days are like moving 
a “pawn”—one painful step at a time. But real men 
do not ask that the rules be momentarily changed to 
suit them, or that God should upset the whole board: 
they ask only for skill, patience, zest, and sportsman¬ 
ship with which to play the game honestly and well. 

To sum up: if there were not strict limits to the 
potency of prayer in the “natural order” man would 
probably commit suicide on the sword of his own over¬ 
weening power, life would be victimized by unthink¬ 
able chaos, and character would fester in lack of the 
freedom and brave occasion which are granted only in 
an orderly world. The question is not ultimately one 
of what prayer could do: God is God, and can do any¬ 
thing except perjure Himself or be unkind to His crea- 
ation. The universe is vital in a measure which our 
tiny understanding has not even glimpsed. Perhaps a 
man utterly selfless might be free in the faithfulness of 
life as God is free. But God is not free to be capricious: 
He is bound by the holy love which is His nature. 
Perhaps a man utterly one with God might work 
miracles. If so, they would not be miracles, but rather 
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the adventures of an enhanced personality into the 
higher reaches of the one benign order of life. Where 
the limits run by which prayer is constrained in its 
power to change the natural event, we do not know. 
Obviously, there are, and must be, narrow limits. It is 
difficult to see why there should be a final and in¬ 
vincible dichotomy between things and persons, but 
it is also clear that in this realm of earth unlimited 
power of prayer would make a topsy-turvydom. If we 
were wise, we would not covet it. 

That prayer works changes in the life of the praying 
man is clear beyond cavil. Often it is like the change 
from darkness to day: 

Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 

What parched grounds refresh as with a shower! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near. 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear; 

We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power.^^ 

That prayer works changes in those for whom the 
prayer is offered can hardly be gainsaid. It would be 
strange indeed if in this still place of God’s presence 
our love should be unheard and unselfishness be penal¬ 
ized. In daily life we are dependent on one another’s 
work and thought. In the human comradeship bless¬ 
ings wait upon our neighbor’s wise planning and upon 
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his deed. This fact does not give any man an unfair 
advantage, nor is it a threat against the liberty of the 
will: it is the inevitable corollary of comradeship. If by 
thought and deed we shape one another’s lives, why 
not by prayer.? As some boons tarry for the rightful 
plan and the courageous venture, why should not some 
blessing be given only through the faithful prayer.? Our 
neighborly lives are not as stones on a beach, separate 
forever except as they chance to touch. They are 
more closely linked even than leaves in a tree. They 
are like cells in an organism: they are held in the pulse 
of one Life. 


Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow for ever and for ever^® 

in subtler and more secret ways than voice or even 
influence can hint. The conviction that intercessory 
prayer is not unavailing, a conviction that abides despite 
the critic’s cry of “coincidence,” is supported by the 
event, by reasonable supposition, and by the example 
of Christ. He prayed for Peter and others of the inner 
company, for little children and for those who killed 
Him, and for all men. His insight was not mistaken, 
nor was He cheated of the travail of His soul. Not yet 
can our poor wit trace prayer’s mysterious journeyings 
or abidings: like electricity they elude our comprehen¬ 
sion. But, as with every other power and boon of earth, 
we can gratefully avail ourselves of gifts only partly 
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understood. Assuredly, love is not barred from the 
place of prayer. 

But why pray when God the All-Wise \nows our 
need far better than we, and when God the All-Loving 
will not withhold any good thing? The question, 
seeming to state an irrefutable case, is in actuality only 
undiscerning. Prayer is a friendship, and there can be no 
friendship without mutual outgoings of character. Even 
mundane gifts imply a receiver, with welcomes and un¬ 
derstandings, as well as a giver; and deeper bestowals, 
the sharing of values, are impossible save in a comrade¬ 
ship. There is much God cannot do for us or through us 
until we share His mind. The masters of music stand 
ready to give, but how few there are like Gabrilovitch 
or Stokowski ready and able to receive. Even in music 
the receiving is learned only through discipline, and 
through communion of spirit with the giver. So God, 
with far richer treasures to bestow, cannot give what 
He yearns to give, nor end His own loneliness, until 
by the discipline and communion of prayer we have 
become His friends. The genius of friendship, the es¬ 
sential that distinguishes it from slavery, is this mutual 
love and the intelligent sharing of a noble purpose: 
“No longer do I call you servants; for the servant know- 
eth not what his lord doeth: but I have called you 
friends; for all things that I have heard from my 
Father I have made known unto you.”^^ 
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The practical difficulties in prayer are more stubborn 
than doubts in the mind. Temperament and conduct 
are usually more intractable than theory. These handi¬ 
caps in the grain of our nature are easy to catalogue. 

There is impatience and the seeming lac\ of answer. 
Jesus gave us two parables of prayer/® both with more 
than a touch of humor, both somewhat hard to inter¬ 
pret, but both quite clearly a plea for prayer’s persist¬ 
ence. Men should pray, He tells us, with the obduracy 
of a man knocking on his neighbor’s door at mi dnight, 
or with the importunity of a widow before an unjust 
judge. Why this endurance is required is not altogether 
hidden: it intensifies desire, and by self-scrutiny it 
purifies desire. Moreover, prayer is a friendship, and 
friendship must be cultivated: it is not welded by an 
occasional greeting. A sly remark is charged against 
Doctor Johnson about a certain Doctor Campbell: 
“Campbell is a good man, a pious man ... he never 
passes a Church without pulling off his hat.”^® A hat¬ 
raising acquaintance is not a friendship. Horace Bush- 
nell could say: “I fell into the habit of talking with God 
on every occasion”; and there were days when he was 
as a man returning from Sinai, knowing not that his 
face shone. Perhaps learning to pray is for some men 
like learning to swim. Swimming seems impossible: 
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this element of water is only for creatures with fins and 
a tail. Nor could we tell how we learned to swim. All 
we know is that after long trial we surrendered in trust 
to the new medium, and found ourselves swimming. 
So we learn to pray by persistence. 

Till in the ocean of Thy love 

We lose otirselves^^ . . . 

But to pray without apparent answer—there’s the 
rub! Paul prayed “thrice” (and how many more 
times.?) that his tliorn in the flesh^^ might be removed, 
but it remained, every movement its sharp reminder. 
Jesus prayed thrice that His cup might pass, but He 
drank it to its dregs. What can we say.? It is not all 
mystery, though mystery remains. There are reaches of 
prayer where this disappointment does not vex us— 
for instance, in thanksgiving, confession, and consecra¬ 
tion. Our prayers are too much a clamant asking. 
Moreover, the answer may come more wisely than we 
hoped and besought. When Augustine left Africa for 
Rome, Monica probably felt her prayers were vain: if 
at Carthage her son was unruly, into what ruin would 
he plunge at Rome? But by that journey he found 
Saint Ambrose and a better Master. Our asking is often 
an unwitting plea for escape from hardship, or for 
powers which we have not capacity or grace to use well. 
There is a small boy in captivity in our house who 
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lately prayed his father for the carving knife. It was 
bright and would cut, but . . .! Some prayers are an¬ 
swered in deep love because they are not answered. To 
carry a thorn in the flesh year after year was no final 
despair for Paul, nor was the cup a final calamity for 
Christ. There are two ways to remove a burden: one is 
to banish the load, and the other is to double the strength. 
“I besought the Lord thrice . . . and he hath said unto 
me. My grace is suflScient for thee: for power is made 
perfect in weakness.” An indwelling grace is better 
than a thorn removed. Prayer is not an escape: it is a 
mastery. 

Another practical barrier is the sense of unreality in 
prayer and the dominance of moods. We pray in an 
encompassing nothingness; we speak into an echoing 
void; we try to climb a rope of sand. This besetment 
is hard to vanquish; for in this wilderness we doubt if 
there is a Promised Land, and are sure our eyes will 
never see it. It is some reassurance to know that this 
experience of spiritual deadness is universal. All who 
have learned the practice of the Presence have crossed 
it. The soul has its seasons, as every artist knows; and 
prayer is the highest of the arts. Sometimes the novel¬ 
ist’s pen is glued to the page; sometimes it flows inspira¬ 
tion. Even the mind of John Keats was on occasion 
unquickened—a dark temple bereft of altar. But there 
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were other days, as that which gave him this word con¬ 
cerning a Grecian urn: 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.^^ 


When his hour was come, his mind was a lighted 
temple, with flags hung, a flame burning high on the 
altar, incense floating, and every arch echoing to the 
music of angelic choirs. Browning comments on the 
good fortune of a man who “once saw Shelley plain”: 

I crossed a moor with a name of its own 
And a use in the world no doubt. 

Yet a hand’s-breadth of it shines alone 
’Mid the blank miles round about— 


For there I picked up on the heather 
And there I put inside my breast 
A moulted feather, an eagle-feather— 
Well, I forget the rest.^^ 


The art of life and prayer is to “forget the rest”—all 
the dreary hours on the dark moor—and to remember 
only the luminous moments when some plume fell 
from the sky. The counsel of Jesus holds: “While ye 
have light, believe on the light.” It is a brave word. 
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Not always was it “light” for Him. To-morrow may 
be overcast for any man: then, if he is wise, he will 
believe on yesterday’s light. He will not call that illu¬ 
mined memory a will-o’-the-wisp or a trick of the nerves. 
He will affirm it, and walk by it, until it returns. So, 
in the process of courageous years, the light at last shall 
gird him like a garment: “that ye may become sons of 
light.” There is no better grace with which to arm 
against the seeming unreality of prayer. 

Another temperamental hazard, if such it can be 
termed, as high for most people as a mountain, is the 
insincerity of daily life. No honest man can pray with¬ 
out a sharp compunction: I pray this way, but I live that 
way. The battle is promptly joined between prayer and 
conduct. Often it is an unequal battle: prayer is killed 
and buried without obsequies, while conduct lives on 
uneasy in its unworthiness. Herein is the reason why 
prayer is tepid and fitful: prayer keeps us from base¬ 
ness, or baseness keeps us from prayer. Doubt of prayer 
is sometimes a consequence rather than an origin: we 
are self-indicted, and then take refuge in alleged per¬ 
plexities to justify our brokenness. Prayer involves us in 
a discipline so hard that it resembles surgery. For our 
wrong does not rest like dust on a smooth surface of 
life: it cannot be washed away by some ablution of 
morning and evening prayer. Nor is the wrong sep¬ 
arate and distinct: it cannot be picked out by some 
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tweezers-moment of self-criticism. It is likelier in¬ 
grained in a pursuit otherwise commendable: 

. . . but in me lived a sin 
So strange, of such a kind, that all of pure. 

Noble, and knightly in me twined and clung 
Round that one sin, until the wholesome flower 
And poisonous grew together, each as each. 

Not to be pluck’d asunder. . . 

Not to be plucked asunder.^ Then both must go—as, 
in the removal of a malignant tumor, the surrounding 
healthy tissue is also taken by the knife. There is a 
health by which the tissue grows again when the 
tumorous threat is laid. And, even if the good tissue 
does not grow again, ‘‘it is good for thee to enter into 
life maimed or halt,”"^ than to live in civil war or 
under shadow of death. This is the deep wisdom of the 
Cross, which our generation has not understood. In its 
lack we remain strangers to prayer’s best secret. 

5 

We turn from argument to testimony. What are 
prayer s bestowals How shall we describe their joy 
who are prayer’s initiates and bondmen The saints 
have contended that by this friendship they guiu coti^ 
viction of God. It would appear likelier that conviction 
of God would breed prayer than that prayer would 
grant conviction of God. But praying folk bear witness 
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to this sequence: we begin with a surmise of God, and 
prove it by a double venture of prayer and life. Miguel 
de Unamuno has made confession: 

I believe in God as I believe in my friends, because I feel 
the breath of His affection, feel His invisible and intangible 
hand, drawing me, leading me, grasping me. . . . Once and 
again in such unique moments as these I have felt the im¬ 
pulse of a mighty power, conscious, sovereign and loving.^® 

The adjectives which there qualify the noun, God, are 
true—“conscious, sovereign, and loving.” Whenever we 
feel God, whether in the lonely flight of a bird against 
a golden sky, or in tlie catch of compassion with which 
we regard the sorrows of the poor, or in the search¬ 
ing gaze of the eyes of Christ, God is conscious more 
“alive” than we; sovereign—not a poor fiction of our 
mind, but an imperious Spirit; and loving—intent upon 
our highest good. Probably every man has known, 
rarely or frequently, these “unique moments.” They 
quickly fade into the light of common day. Why, we 
may partly understand. If God were to flash on us 
His full majesty we would be blinded by excess of light, 
and our unworthiness would writhe. If God came in 
violence we might be compelled into reluctant obedi¬ 
ence, but we would not be won. His self-revealing is 
otherwise: better He should come in a child s laughter, 
or in a man’s discontent, or in a Carpenter in Nazareth. 
He comes and goes, so that in His commg we may 
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have joy and in His going may have courage to follow. 
But our problem is this: how shall these “unique mo¬ 
ments” be wrought into conviction of a Presence? 

This certitude is not won merely by argument. We 
do not “prove” or “disprove” a love like that of Dante 
for Beatrice, nor can we demonstrate by any dissection 
or analysis a mother’s loyalty. A leading journal stages 
a debate on the question, “Is there a God?” It is to 
good purpose, but not to any final purpose. Even in 
science reasoning is secondary: a Copernicus reaches 
truth by a flash of the mind as if he had said “What if 
it be the earth that moves?”j and his reasoning only 
subserves his venture. Certainly in friendship we learn 
only by outgoings of the spirit to one who is at first 
merely an acquaintance. In the deeper friendship, we 
cannot reach conviction of God save by a venture. 
What venture? A venture of prayer, and a venture of 
conduct. The saints have found that they could not 
pray the prayer unless they tried to live the life, nor 
could they live the life unless they prayed the prayer. 
While others are content to argue, as if God could be 
enthroned or exploded by our debate, they have known. 
There is a volume of prayers dedicated to those “who, 
weary of fruitless quest and endless argument, are 
willing to try the way of prayer.”^’^ 

Again, it is a fair claim that prayer gives wholeness 
of life and unity of character. In truth “the times are 
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out of joint.” Indeed, they seem torn limb from limb. 
Read the headlines of even a sober newspaper; a kid¬ 
napping, a Senate debate, Tammany graft, German 
reparations, and a ball-player’s salary. Does this helter- 
skelter reflect the distraction of the public mind ? The 
word “amusement” aptly means that which keeps us 
from musing. Most people would not know what to 
do with creative and enriching pleasures. We are jerky 
creatures pulled here and there like marionettes on 
thin strings of excitement. “Nervous cases” multiply; 
forever rushing to escape from ourselves, and forever 
running into ourselves, and forever starting on some 
new tangent at a more insane speed, we come at length 
to the breakdown. The times are not only out of joint; 
they were deformed even before their dislocation. Con¬ 
sider our national excitement over a contract bridge 
tournament, or our advertising; there are no adjectives 
left with which to describe the Taj Mahal or the death 
of Socrates; cigarettes and refrigerating machines and 
automobiles have preempted all the adjectives. Mean¬ 
while we have no time to remember a Man who once 
in Galilee found the secret of life, and lived it. It is a 
ground of hope that we have become disillusioned 
about our fleshly gods. They may have heads of gold, 
but they have feet of clay. Our prosperity gives birth 
to an idiot child called “depression,” our dollars can 
buy anything except what ultimately matters, our aero¬ 
planes do not lift us nearer heaven, and our pleasures 
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appear empty—like those books in the libraries of 
model houses which prove on scrutiny to be not books 
but only covers. 

We speak glibly of self-expression, as though the self 
were single and could be given free rein. It is to laugh 
—^or weep! The self is not single: it is at any moment 
a hundred different selves. The average apostle of “self- 
expression” has really made choice among these multi¬ 
tudinous natures, and the choice is not prepossessing. 
The self that despises the easy way, believing with Vol¬ 
taire that “difficulty is the tenth muse,” is not expressed; 
and that other strange self which cries, “Not me, but my 
neighbor,” is likewise kept in a dark prison. Discipline 
is not alien to the self: it is in ns, not the least worthy 
of the crowd by which we are inhabited. But the self 
called discipline finds poor expression. How turbulent is 
this inner kingdom! I am not one of those,” John Mil- 
ton could say, “who ever have disgraced beauty of senti¬ 
ment by deformity of conduct.”"® Not many could make 
and honor such a claim. Most of us are more reputable 
in deed than in thought. Some with a passion for God 
are torn by base passions, and some with a crusading 
zeal are cankered by impatience or lovelessness. Some 
are like seagulls (in Doctor John Wright Buckham’s il¬ 
lustration)®®—one moment flashing white wings over a 
blue sea under a blue sky, all speed and grace; and the 
next moment a crowd of bickering scavengers in the 
ship’s refuse. 
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How shall this tumultuous self be unified ? By rigor¬ 
ous choice of tliat self which we know by axiom to be 
worthiest; and, when that choice is weak in will, by 
calling upon that Other (the Beyond that is within) by 
whom our life is gladdened and cauterized, disciplined 
and redeemed. For those who pray, God has His own 
excursions: 

Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness.®® 

Prayer is more than a wise passiveness: it is a creative 
friendship. It brings our life to an Ideal mysterious 
enough to claim the hungry mind, white enough in love 
to absorb the stain of sin, heroic enough to challenge the 
adventurous will, and abiding enough to gather our tur¬ 
bulent days beneath wings of peace. Only in that Ideal 
can life be unified. Wholeness of personality waits on 
prayer: “I will walk in thy truth: unite my heart to fear 
thy name.”®^ 

Again, prayer mediates wisdom and power to live a 
life and build a brotherhood. Any serious inquiry con¬ 
cerning our times soon finds itself in a cul-de-sac. Con¬ 
sider, as instance, civic corruption. It is indubitable, 
hydra-headed, and brazen. What to do? If we investi¬ 
gate, politicians can hire clever legal brains. If we con- 
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demn, the guilty either thumb their noses or represent 
the condemnation as an attempt to make political capi¬ 
tal. If we try to vote them out of office, they are 
shrewder at winning votes than are people of goodwill; 
and, in the last resort, a city has the government it really 
desires and deserves. There is our cul-de-sac: we must 
retrace our steps and wait for a new quality of life in the 
citizen. The problem of war and peace leads to the same 
impasse. The money spent by our nation in the last war, 
if it were invested, would end our poverty—^if that were 
the way to end it. How to lay the curse of war.? Pre¬ 
paredness is a method almost imbecile: it perpetuates 
hatreds and guarantees worse strife. Disarmament is 
devoutly to be wished; but could we trust other nations 
to disarm, and could they trust us.? Yet if we do not dis¬ 
arm, we are lost. It is the same blind alley: there is no 
way out save as we become people of a finer spirit. We 
travel the same dead-end street in any search for indi¬ 
vidual mastery. How to live victoriously.? We have tried 
reciting to our subconscious selves a night and morning 
formula—a poor expedient unless there is an invading 
and beneficent Beyond. We have reposed an almost 
pathetic trust in the new psychology, which, while it 
may teach a new self-understanding and a new self¬ 
handling, cannot breathe a new power. We have busied 
ourselves with exterior fixtures and interior wiring, un¬ 
aware that we have no main contact. We have vainly 
tried to forget. Human nature seems “played out.” Oh, 
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for an influx of new life, for reinforcement and quick¬ 
ening of spirit! We have the ships, but no depth of 
water in the lock. We have the body, but the blood is 
thin: we need transfusion of strength. We are at the 
end of merely human resource. Is there any access of 
Divine life.? Those who have prayed give glad and 
confident answer: God has made new their days. 

Milton’s first act as he began his life-work was an in¬ 
vocation: 

But chiefly Thou O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples th’ upright heart and pure. 
Instruct me, for Thou know’st . . . 

. . . What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support.®^ 

If every artist were thus to pray, and every business 
man or preacher or senator! Prayer gives vision: 
“. . . they that wait for Jehovah shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles.”®® 
The praying man rises above the confusion of his own 
days and the clamor of the world, and sees life steadily 
and sees it whole. A lack of perspective may fairly be 
charged against our current literature: its best wisdom 
is but a hurried glance and a hasty inference. Similarly 
present-day statesmanship is bereft of far-seeing con¬ 
viction: elemental truth is eclipsed in the shadow of 
vote-winning opportunism. Through the centuries the 
prophets, as in Old Testament history, have been able 
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to forecast the issues of national policy better than 
counsellors and kings: the prophets have seen with eyes 
of prayer. Prayer likewise gives zeal. Jesus was un¬ 
hurried, but had within Him a wellspring of en¬ 
thusiasm. “The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” He 
said; and it was —as close as His own hand. He 
would brook no failure, nor think it. He would dare 
anything, and He would die—but the kingdom would 
come! But our modernity lacks just this zeal, as wit¬ 
ness our indifference to civic wrong. We take our 
motto from the suave and diplomadc Talleyrand: 
“Above all, no enthusiasm.” We breed the dilettante 
and the agnostic, but not the crusader. The Talley- 
rands leave no mark, but Saint Francis abides in gentle 
madness. How is enthusiasm gained? Not by scourg¬ 
ing sloth with knotted words. It is born in the silent 
place of prayer. Prayer, again, gives power. Whence 
new quality of life? How are people made worthier? 
Not by force or by law; and not by teaching, if by 
teaching we mean the vendoring of facts. Our assump¬ 
tion is strange that information gives salvation. Edu¬ 
cational theory moves slowly to the understanding that 
the teacher’s personality is the pivotal fact. “A clean 
heart and a right spirit” are not taught except by those 
from whom they can be caught. Our deepest need is 
for neighbors from whom we may gather the contagion 
of a new life. Those who walked with Jesus found 
vision, zeal, and power through Him. We know He 
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has blessed cur world, and that His spirit is our hope; 
but we do not pause to ask whence His spirit or how 
He kept its flow unhindered. The disciples learned the 
secret which might be our joy to share: “Lord, teach us 
to pray.” 


6 

A discussion of a technique of private and corporate 
prayer invites us—the more because in that endeavor 
psychology has lately come to faith’s aid; and be¬ 
cause the Church, though urging people to pray, has 
signally failed to give them guidance. But that dis¬ 
cussion would not be germane: our purpose is to show 
the reasonableness of praying. We must be content 
to focus our findings. Prayer is not a constant gerry¬ 
mandering with tlie external scenery and setting of 
these swiftly passing days: the setting is rich and chal¬ 
lenging enough for those who will explore its faithful¬ 
ness: prayer is the resource by which we acquit our¬ 
selves bravely in life’s drama of sorrow and joy. Prayer 
is not a vain attempt to change God’s will: it is a filial 
desire to learn God’s will and to share it. Prayer is not 
a substitute for work: it is the secret spring and in¬ 
dispensable ally of all true work—the clarifying of 
work’s goal, the purifying of its motives, and the 
renewing of its zeal. 

Prayer is not an escape. Escape is folly: only from 
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the hard lone height can we see “the land that is very 
far off,” and only through trees stripped of leaves can 
we view a crimson sunset crossed in black but deli¬ 
cate tracery. Prayer is not escape: it is mastery, the 
courage to endure and the grace to learn. Prayer is 
not always the removal of the burden: it is a better 
joy—an indwelling Strength. Prayer is not a flight 
from death. Why should we always pray for recovery 
in sickness.? Wise eyes might see in death a very 
friendly enemy. Our journeyings are made august and 
noble by that mysterious western ridge; and we would 
hate ourselves if we tried to evade death. Prayer is a 
laying-hold on courageous hope whereby death becomes 
the last and best adventure. Prayer is not a substitute 
for practical compassion. Having prayed for needy 
folk, we are not thereby absolved from helping them 
by voice and hand: we are thereby girded to serve them. 
Prayer provokes to good works thus made doubly good, 
because by prayer they grant a spirit without which 
bread would be ashes. 

Prayer is the homing of the soul, a sixth and deepest 
sense that guides us Godward. Prayer is the postern- 
gate to the city of heart’s desire. For what do we most 
covet? Not any boon of hand or eye, nor any magic 
that could move rock-mountains, nor any refuge from 
hardship which gives sinew and sight, nor any retreat 
from death. These are superficial hankerings soon out¬ 
grown. Our deepest yearning is for—God. Prayer is 
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friendship with God. It is that same friendship where¬ 
by Jesus drew imperishable insight, lived with un¬ 
wearied and unconquered love, and wrought with such 
power in human days (our days with their overarching 
faithfulness and strange spurs of limitation) that He 
made of a cross and a tomb His crown and our eternal 
gain. 
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Chapter Nine 

THE CROSS — AND TO-DAY 

I low DOES THE CROSS “SAVE” US? 

The question seems absurd. Stop any man on Broad¬ 
way, and tell him concerning a religionist done to death 
in an obscure land centuries ago, “It means your sal¬ 
vation”; and watch his face. The scowl on being 
buttonholed by a stranger gives way to a look of 
understanding: “Salvation,” he might echo; “—a crank, 
evidently a religious crank. It’s a pity such people 
ro am at large.” But be careful not to mention the name 
of Jesus, or the matter might somehow seem more 
urgent. Even so, the question is absurd, is it not? The 
train sweeps through the night. You see a light in a 
lonely farmhouse. The farmer is reading the news¬ 
paper or listening to the radio for news of this strange 
world 


. . . where bugs and emperors 
Go singularly back to the same dust; 

and as he listens, he wonders when the thaw will come 
for the spring sowing; and yawns, and thinks maybe 
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he will go to bed. Tell him as he goes that his destiny 
for time and eternity turns on the gallows-tree of a 
martyr far away and long ago. The yawn is halted; 
he stands open-mouthed: “Uh.?” It is his only com¬ 
ment. But be careful not to mention Jesus, or he might 
say in tenderer tone: “Oh, Jesus.? It was a grand life; 
but too high, I guess, for the likes of me.” 

It does not matter much what happened in Judea in 
the year 32 a.d., does it.? It may! If it happens to the 
Man who made time or history begin again—so that 
the world has said, “We will forget all the past; His 
birth shall be the year one”—it may matter. It is 
something of a miracle that we should ask how the 
Cross saves us. It is passing strange that the image of 
a gallows-tree should be stamped on our Bibles; and that 
we should erect a stone cross above remembered graves, 
as though thus to cancel the hopelessness of “ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust.” We lift it against the sky line of 
village and city, as though it were a sign given by 
heaven to earth and back again by earth to heaven. 
Even Mr. Eugene O’Neill is found writing a drama of 
regeneration. Days without End, whose climax is at the 
foot of a cross. (It was bound to happen. Mr. O’Neill 
is a realist: he must go through his phases, as did his 
greatest master Shakespeare. Realism “sees life stead- 
ily, not through morbid eyes; and “sees it whole,” not 
alone its drab and gloomy tragedies. Being a realist, as 
his Ah, Wilderness also indicates, our finest contempo- 
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rary playwright comes at length to dramatize regenera¬ 
tion by a cross.) The Cross may matter. The poets are 
haunted by it—as who is not who has really thought 
about it? One of them sees the Cross filling the uni¬ 
verse: 


. . . and I saw It gain 
Swiftly in size and growing till It spread 
Over the stars; the heavens bowed their head 
As from Its heart slow dripped a crimson rain/ 

and the restrained emotion of Edwin Arlington Robin¬ 
son sees the Cross reaching through the years to us: 

Friendless and faint, with martyred steps and slow, 
Faint for the flesh, but for the spirit free. 

Stung by the mob that came to see the show, 

The Master toiled along to Calvary; 

We gibed him, as he went, with houndish glee. 

Till his dimmed eyes for us did overflow; 

We cursed his vengeless hands thrice wretchedly,— 
And this was nineteen hundred years ago.^ 

We did it?—nineteen hundred years ago? Destiny may 
turn upon the Cross. Perchance our initial question is 
not absurd. 


I 

Why has the Cross such strange persistence ? ‘‘It has 
been scored deep by pity,” some one says. But pity is 
soon spent. There was a Persian mystic who was 
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crucified in the twelfth or fourteenth century for the 
blasphemy of saying that he had talked with God. His 
sonnets are poignant, flaming, with a Presence. But 
that cross has not constrained us as the Cross of Christ. 
There was a Scottish martyr who, climbing his scaffold- 
steps, turned to the crowd and said, “Now, thank God, 
I am at home”; but we do not print that scaffold on 
our Bibles. Ours is a gory little planet, and appalling 
crimes have been committed in the name of patriotism 
and religion. Most of earth’s martyrdoms have been 
forgotten, since pity is soon spent. Why, then, has His 
Cross persisted.'* No competent historian of His time 
saw need to mention Him. It was a conquered land. 
Crucifixions were not uncommon: there were two 
others on that very day. More than pity has scored 
deep His death into our human story. 

“Theology has kept alive the Cross,” some one else 
suggests. No, the Cross has provoked and has kept alive 
theology. The Church has not maintained Jesus: His 
Spirit has maintained the Church despite schism, slack¬ 
ness, and all the blows of desperate circumstance. Some 
theology concerning the Cross has been so poor (as, 
for instance, the idea that a kind and omnipotent 
Father gave Jesus as a ransom to the devil) that it 
would have died stillborn if the strange persistence of 
Calvary had not quickened in it some semblance of 
vitality. In any event, experience precedes theology: 
theology does not provoke pristine experience. More- 
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over, if men in early days were driven to weave theolo¬ 
gies, why weave them about a cross? Its shame was 
deeper than the shame of an electric-chair to-day. Why 
not weave them around the death of John the Baptist 
in his prison? Many Jews hated Herod for that execu¬ 
tion. Why not weave them around the Maccabees— 
those brothers who won Jewish independence almost 
unaided against foreign tyranny, and died fighting? 
Why theologize about Jesus who, in a death that 
seemed an indelible stigma, was jeered by the mob and 
execrated by the Jewish Church? How Jesus was re¬ 
garded even in the second century may be understood 
from a rough drawing preserved in a Roman museum. 
It is a sketch made by some sharp instrument, perhaps 
by the point of a sword, in the plaster of a wall. It shows 
an ass hanging on a cross. Underneath the picture the 
artist has scribbled the name of the friend whose faith 
he thus mocked: “Alexamines worships his God.” Why 
should men theologize about such a Calvary ? 

If the persistence is not the work of pity nor of 
theology, how shall we account for it? Contingency? 
No, we cannot take refuge in that word. Such a 
happenstance, running counter to all probability, could 
not easily endure for nineteen hundred years. The 
scientist would have us believe that the universe is a 
universe (uni-verse: one song), and this is our necessary 
and instinctive faith. There is some kind of order also 
in human affairs: our comradeship tlirough the years 
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is not a chapter of accidents. Besides, the Cross has 
been a fountainhead of heroic devotion: 


In the cross of Christ I glory, 

Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.® 

Generations of cleanly and serviceable life thus nour¬ 
ished were not nourished on a happenstance^and a 
delusion. The strange persistence of the Cross! 

What can explain it.?* Jesus only who was its Vic¬ 
tim—or its Conqueror! The Cross has persisted be¬ 
cause He has persisted, and lives because He lives. 
That He lives as a fact is a resource and a chal¬ 
lenge. In our outlook on life we wish to be realists. 
Jesus was real—as real as the political shuffling of 
Pilate or the treachery of Judas; and as real as the fact 
of physical death. He cannot ever be separated from 
our human story. He is there—not to be erased from 
the book of life. And the choice is not between what 
is generally portrayed as realism on the one hand, and 
on the other some vague idealism called Christianity: 
the choice is between a so-called realism and a religion 
that has most actually been lived. 

But in a more vital sense, and not merely as a fact 
in history, Jesus has lived. Mr. Ogden Heath, whose 
articles have lately appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, 
has for years suffered crippling infirmity, not without 
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compensating gifts of insight as his writings abundantly 
prove. There have been periods when his sight also 
has been threatened. He sees the busy world of streets 
and men and nature’s glory only through a window 
in his room. In a yet unpublished manuscript^ he 
tells of an experience that befell as he gazed thus on 
a maple tree, on its delicacy of leaf and indescribable 
play of color. Having gazed long he closed his eyes, 
wondering what he would do should the joy of sight 
fail him. He expected that the vision of the tree would 
fade. But he found (he describes the finding as a 
miracle and almost a rebirth) that the maple tree was 
now behind his closed eyes. It did not fade: it was seen 
in sharper outline, its loveliness more clearly under¬ 
stood. With the realization there flowed into him a 
new sense of power. It has been thus with the picture 
of Christ. Seeing Him in the artless portrayal of the 
Gospels, generations of Christian people have found 
that He is also behind their closed eyes. That finding 
has been enfranchisement and power. How else can 
we account for the radiant witness of the saints.?— 

Jesus, the very thought of Thee 

With sweetness fills my breast.® 

David Livingstone, surrendering a medical career in 
Scotland in his compassion for the need of Africa, 
recited those lines in Latin as he dangerously trod the 
dark forest where no other white man had gone. Hav- 
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ing recited them to the end, he concluded: “It is 
the word of a Gentleman.”® That was his variant 
of an agelong verdict: . . it is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me: and that life which I now 
live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for 
me.”^ The people who have thus spoken do not impress 
us as psychotic or frenzied or cowardly. On the con¬ 
trary, they have walked courageously and widi a heart 
serene. Jesus has “come alive” for them. The Cross is 
persistent because He strangely and redeemingly per¬ 
sists. The difference between His Cross and other 
crosses is the difference between Him and other men. 


2 

Emerson once remarked that Jesus is not so much 
written on human history as “ploughed into it.” The 
Cross was the ploughshare. Why should death, espe¬ 
cially a martyr-death, have such power to impress and 
clarify the life? The question, though we rarely ask 
it, touches the rim of a mystery. Of Homer, for ex¬ 
ample: 

Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead. 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.® 

Death, we might argue, liberated the truth of his life. 
Or of Lincoln: on his journey to Washington he was 
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Stigmatized as “the Illinois ape,” and his home-town 
newspaper roundly declared that in the Gettysburg 
speech Lincoln “knew that he was falsifying history.”® 
How perversely we judge a man while he lives; how 
swiftly our judgments are redeemed when he dies! 
Why is it.? 

Perhaps (we do not know: we can only guess) when 
a man carries his faith to a martyrdom, his faith grows 
by the courage; and his influence, broken against an 
obdurate world like a box of ointment on a wall, fills 
the world with fragrance. Apparently Jesus had that 
conviction regarding His own death. He chose to die. 
We do not mean that in foolhardiness He took His 
own life; nor would we deny that the blindness and 
treachery of men compassed His death. Alan Seeger 
was killed by machine-gun bullets fired (we might say) 
by rampant nationalism and commercial greeds, but 
Alan Seeger could yet say with truth: 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town, . . . 

And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous.® 

There is a sense in which Jesus died by the schemings 
of mistaken or selfish men, but there is a deeper sense 
in which He made His own rendezvous with death. 
He could have lived, and been counted brave and good, 
but He chose to die: “I lay down my life that I may 
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take it again. No one taketh it away from me, but I 
lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again.”^® Of course life 
must be laid down voluntarily if a death is to be 
genuinely sacrificial. A doctor who contracts diph¬ 
theria while on vacation can hardly be said to have laid 
down his life, but that doctor in a European hospital 
some years ago who sucked the diphtheria film from 
the throat of a child, for her sake and for purposes of 
research, did sacrifice himself. Beyond doubt Jesus 
foresaw that He would achieve by His death what He 
could not achieve by His life. He did not invite martyr¬ 
dom, but He did not flinch from it; and He persisted 
in the course, deeming it right, which He knew would 
lead Him to a violent death. He was sure that His 
broken life would spread the fragrance of the Gospel 
throughout the world: “And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto myself.”^^ 

Our final chapter suggests ampler reasons why death, 
especially in noble self-sacrifice, should have revealing 
power. Meanwhile let the answer be clear, insofar as 
we can fashion it: the courage that faces martyrdom 
magnifies a man’s influence and sets it free, because, 
despite our scepticism, spiritual forces finally conquer 
all physical threat. Moreover, it is a fact, and assuredly 
a momentous fact, that death is not inert or neutral: it 
lays hands on our days to clarify them and score deep 
their truth. Have we not found it so of our loved 
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ones gone ? Their patient devotion and glinting great¬ 
ness are better understood now than when they lived. 
It is not sentimental or histrionic to say it: we recog¬ 
nize their faults, or would if we cared to; but in death 
it is as if all frailty and imperfection had fallen away” 
from them. So Vida Scudder has recently written: 

One can possess and cherish the beloved dead in a sense 
peculiar and blessed; for death holds a unique revelation of 
personality. This is the surprise that comes to many, some¬ 
times out of the very first acuteness of bereavement, but 
usually at some later point, when grief is a more sober way¬ 
farer at our side. Suddenly the lost awareness returns—the 
Beloved, perceived with a perfection never possible in the 
flux of time, is here. ... These are high matters and mys¬ 
tical. It is not well to treat of them in words.^^ 

“These matters” we shall not pursue. We have found 
that the Cross is strangely persistent. It reaches through 
the ages to us, or we would not be discussing it. And 
the assumption is fair that it persists because of Christ, 
and that without Him it would have been forgotten. 
Furthermore we have found that He believed that self- 
sacrifice, the surrender of life for the nobility of a 
cause, somehow enlarges and liberates a man’s in¬ 
fluence; and we have noted that death itself has re¬ 
vealing and impressive power. We are now ready to 
attempt a definite answer to our question: How does 
the Cross save us.? 
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If the Cross is a revelation of God —if it rends a 
veil and we see God as elsewhere we cannot see, and 
understand His life in whom our days are set —that 
revealing may be salvation. In an earlier chapter we 
contended that our response of spirit to Jesus, when the 
Church has not overlaid Him with dogma, is in quality 
the same response, though more personal, as the scien¬ 
tist’s response to truth or the artist’s reply to beauty. 
If there is no ultimate sanction in Him, there is none 
in His Cross. But if His life speaks to us of God, by 
that token His death speaks to us of God; for, un¬ 
deniably, His life and death are woven in one piece. 
Moreover, if sacrifice does enlarge and liberate the 
verity of a man’s days, and if death is a clarifying 
agent, then we have clearer witness to God in the death 
of Christ than in His life. The old Italian paintmg 
would seem to be justly conceived: it shows a cosmic 
cross set up behind the Cross of Jesus. The nails go 
right through the hands of Jesus to pierce His hands 
whose Spirit “filleth all things.” 

Then what does the Cross tell us about God.? Let 
us put the question otherwise: if we blunder or do 
wrong, how shall God win us to that grace and joy of 
soul which He covets for us? That question answers 
itself: He must win us. He cannot force us. We should 
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have learned by now^ that the use of merely physical 
force solves no spiritual problems. Germany was sub¬ 
dued by force in the late war and compelled to disarm, 
and the method does not seem to have been fruitful of 
high and joyous life either in Germany or in us. Every 
war is the seed of wars to come: it makes hatreds invet¬ 
erate. Even of our Civil War we may strongly doubt if it 
was the best way. There was slavery in northern fac¬ 
tories during the war almost as cruel as in southern 
cotton fields,^® and what years of bitterness have come 
from the conflict! The solving moments in that war, as 
we now see it, are Grant’s bidding his antagonists keep 
their horses, “You will need them for spring plough¬ 
ing”; and Lincoln’s word, “With malice toward none, 
with charity for all.” The only conquest is that which 
turns the alien or the enemy into a friend. 

These facts have bearing on our understanding of 
God. The play entitled The Green Pastured* shows a 
negro’s primitive conception of Heaven. God from the 
window of His private office in the sky is hurling retrib¬ 
utive thunderbolts on our recalcitrant little earth. The 
thunderbolts are vain. Even a devastating flood serves 
no good purpose; for when God purges the earth of all 
life except the righteous family of Noah, the virus of 
sin recurs in that family, and the stubborn problem re¬ 
mains. Meanwhile there comes to the skyey kingdom 
the strange prophet Hosea, who had loved his wife 
even in her unfaithfulness. Through all her wayward- 
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ness he loved her, until her sins were absorbed in the 
whiteness of his patient devotion, and she returned 
home. Was that the “way out” for God in His striving 
with our perverse planet? God begins to avoid Hosea: 
the way of love’s agony is too long and too red. As 
often as the shadow of Hosea falls on the wall near 
God’s office. His brow darkens. Is that the way ? We 
see God in that strange drama clenching His hands 
until the knuckles show white through the flesh, until 
the nails almost draw blood. The concept may be 
primitive, but the truth is deep. At the last God is 
heard saying, “I see a Man toiling on a lonely Hill”; 
and from offstage a voice answers as though it were the 
voice of all Christendom: “It’s a terrible burden for one 
Man to carry.” 

Is that our view of God—^“The Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world” ?^® We would live differently, 
if that were our view. The profoundest tragedy, both 
for heaven and earth, is man’s misunderstanding of 
God. We have made Him in our own cruel image, 
and invested Him with tyrannies. In theology and life 
we have refused to believe that God is like Christ. 
When the scientist forsakes known truth in his hypoth¬ 
eses or in his daily life. Truth is hurt. Such is the new 
and finer concept of God. When the artist desecrates 
beauty. Beauty bleeds! When any one of us in act or 
imagination denies the Christlike, God must be re¬ 
crucified! In the one Life completely true this drama 
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of cosmic travail and compassion “broke through” into 
our earth. Through Christ it re-entered our stream of 
history, and found its channel of perfect sacrifice. 
When we live unworthily the issue is not one of ven¬ 
geance on us, for God is not vengeful: it is one of 
suffering for God. He suffers in us. He suffers beyond 
us. His suffering is not merely submissive: it is creative, 
for it is holy love. It is only because God daily suffers, 
that our ideals do not vanish by our disloyalty: He 
keeps them alive by His creative pain. “With His 
stripes we are healed.”^® If we would open mind and 
heart to this picture of God, made livingly manifest in 
Calvary, would it not save us.** 


4 

There is another answer to our question. If the Cross 
shows us, as in a poignant flash of insight, how we can 
live vitally, the Cross has become our salvation. 

Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd: 

There’s one of us that’s humble, one that’s proud; 
There’s one that’s broken-hearted for his sins, 

There’s one who, unrepentant, sits and grins; 

There’s one who loves his neighbor as himself. 

And one who cares for naught but fame and pelf— 
From much corroding care I should be free, 

If once I could determine which is me.^*^ 
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But we know “which is me.” We know which self is 
“broken-hearted,” and which is “unrepentant”: the 
jingle solves its problem in stating it. It has this further 
accuracy: though there is in each of us a “crowd” of 
selves, the crowd swiftly divides into two camps. “He 
that loveth his life loseth it; and he that hateth his life 
in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.”^® In that 
dramatic juggling with words Jesus shows us two levels 
of life, and ourselves in a constant struggle to rise from 
one to the other—and in a constant compromise to keep 
them both. “He that keepeth his lower life shall lose 
(it) his higher life.” Strictly speaking, it is not an issue 
between selfishness and unselfishness. The miser and 
the philanthropist are both “selfish,” for each does what 
he likes; and they are both “unselfish,” for each gives 
himself away, the miser with an appalling self-sacrifice 
to his gold and the philanthropist with joy to his 
neighbor’s need. The choice is between a higher and a 
lower, nor can we live on two levels at one time. 

The conflict lends itself to a hundred different de¬ 
scriptions. In Browning’s A Grammarian’s Funeral it 
is represented as a choice between near tangible gain 
and far intangible reward. This man grabs the prize 
at his finger-tips; that man pursues knowledge as it 
were a star: 

Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 

Heedless of far gain. 
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Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure, 

Bad is our bargain! 

That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue. 

Dies ere he knows it.^® 

The choice might be pictured as in a favorite device 
of Francis Bacon, which he used on his book-plate. It 
shows a ship sailing between the pillars of Hercules 
into an unknown sea. Above the ship is the legend, 
“More Beyond.” There is a self in us that builds pillars: 
“This is our little creed, and you shall not go beyond 
it”—“This is our economic order: it creates a multitude 
of poor, but you shall not lay hands on our pious pre¬ 
rogative of individual liberty”—“This is our army-and- 
navy philosophy of life, and you shall not change it 
though the planet runs with blood”—“It is wise to 
live in the safety-zone: there is risk of injury amid 
the traffic.” But there is another self which says, “More 
Beyond”—more about God than the creeds have taught 
us, more of comradeship and zest in toil than capitalism 
has dreamed, more of gracious peace among nations 
than our fratricidal politics has glimpsed. Ever the 
strife is waged between the Pillars and the S hip. Nor is 
it, strictly speaking, a contention between a life for 
others and a life lived for self; for in living for others 
we express our own best motive, and in living for self 
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we Splatter our neighbors with our low example. It is a 
choice between a seemingly joyous life which is really 
caught in the flux of decay, and a life seemingly lost 
but actually held in God, Who, though unseen by us, 
is worshipped in an unconquerable surmise and proved 
in a venture. 

In this conflict, apparently essential because it is the 
tension which spells vitality, the meaning of the Cross 
is plain as light. All life demonstrates its meaning: we 
reach the higher self by crucifying the lower. The 
lower, thus crucified, is by that agony redeemed: it is 
caught like dust in the light of a dying sun, and turned 
into a crimson sunset. The crucifying is real. Jesus said 
that at times it may resemble the cutting off of a hand 
or the plucking out of an eye. Yet that fact should not 
be unduly magnified: the renunciation of the higher 
self is a surgery more cruel, with gnawing pains un¬ 
ended. The low man also has his cross, with self-driven 
nails and shafts of darkness. But the high way of life is 
a calvary. The “flesh” must be nailed there, perchance, 
for conscience’s sake. But when the lower is crucified 
(the flesh, for example) it is kept in vigor unashamed 
and fineness unshadowed. Milton chose 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days.*® 

Only so could he fulfill his high destiny. It is the one 
way of sovereign character. Every Easter has its Gol¬ 
gotha. But the darkness of death adds a richer glory to 
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the day of rising, as Milton bore testimony in words 
which, however seeming impersonal, are the record of 
his life: 

I shall detain you no longer in the demonstration of 
what we should not do, but straight conduct ye to a hill¬ 
side, where I will point ye out the right path of a virtuous 
and noble education; laborious indeed at the first ascent, 
but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect and 
melodious sounds on every side that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming.^^ 

We are saved if we walk in that wisdom of choice 
which is livingly and dyingly taught on Calvary. 


5 

We try now the deepest depths—^which never can 
be sounded! We have hinted at the fact of sin. We 
take that fact to be real. We are not now using the 
word “sin” in any merely theological sense, not with 
any accent of the “unco guid.” The scientist can sin by 
forsaking truth, and the artist by desecrating beauty. 
All of us can sin, and do, in a thousand shuffling ways. 
We do not argue the fact of our wrong-doing. If it is 
known, argument is not needed; if it is not known, 
argument will not greatly serve. Indeed, it would seem 
to be true that if a man does not know his worst he 
does not know his best: they are the sides of one shield. 
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“The meek,” says a fine definition, “are they who have 
consented to receive the knowledge of themselves.” 
They have seen the “King in His beauty” and so are 
meek; and in the contrast between that throne and 
their lives they have cried, “Woe is me!”; and so are 
meek. They “have consented to receive the knowledge 
of themselves.” 

In fact we still confess our sins, although in strange 
indirection. We blame them on the pattern of die 
mind, on complexes and inhibidons, as though we were 
not ourselves in some real measure responsible for the 
pattern of our mind. We blame them on the pattern 
of society. Th e re is something wrong, we with the 
marriage-convention; but strangely, there is nothing 
wrong with married people. The economic order is 
twisted, but individual greeds presumably are not 
twisted. The war-system is obviously iniquitous, but by 
inference there are no trampling angers or ambitions 
in the individual man. Thus we make our backhanded 
confessions of sins. But there are moments when the 
dart of condemnation goes home, as with Sebald in the 
Browning poem: 

That little peasant’s voice 
Has righted all again. Though I be lost, 

I know which is the better, never fear. 

Of vice or virtue, purity or lust, 

Nature or trick—I see what I have done. 

Entirely now! . . . 

I, having done my deed, pay too its price!^^ 
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Or, conscious of no positive wrong, we become con¬ 
scious of negative failure: 

I never cut my neighbor’s throat, 

My neighbor’s purse I never stole, 

I never spoiled his house and land,— 

But God have mercy on my soul! 

For I am haunted night and day 
By all the deeds I have not done: 

O unattempted loveliness! 

O costly valor never won!^^ 


How is this failure, wrought as it is into the grain of 
the nature, to be overcome? How is any disease or 
handicap overcome? By somebody’s voluntary pain! 
There is no cheap salvation, and if there were we would 
despise it. “Apart from shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sin,”^^ and no cancelling of sickness, igno¬ 
rance, economic injustice, or racial hate. The conquest 
of yellow fever in Panama is a vivid instance. With 
the gold rush of 1849 a railroad was built, but the 
country was such a plague spot that every railroad tie 
laid down cost the life of a man. In 1887 the death 
rate was still almost 177 per thousand; and in the space 
of nine years the French Company buried 20,000 men 
at Colon. But in 1904 when America assumed control of 
the Canal an attempt was made to conquer the scourge. 
There was the plague, comparable with the plague of 
sin. How was it to be overcome? Men gave them- 
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selves to inoculation with fever-germs. One of the four 
doctors appointed for that crusade of health was inocu¬ 
lated, and died within thirteen days.^® Men and women 
played with death, and many found that death resented 
the game. The disease of the Panama Zone was con¬ 
quered by the vicarious suffering of the healthy. It is 
a parable of life. Without the sacrifices of our neighbors 
none of us could live. Our modern cult of self-depend¬ 
ence has pitiably little to commend it. Supposing there 
were no mother to suffer the pains of childbirth or to 
guard our early years, no men to mine our coal or sail 
our ships, no doctors to experiment with X-ray at risk 
of life, no bridge-builders, no road-makers, no martyrs 
to purchase our liberties with their death! The boast 
^of the “self-made man” is incredibly false and cheap. 

Why our progress should be by this long red road of 
sacrifice we do not know. It is part of the mystery of 
why anything is as it is. Why God exacts pain as the 
price of our progress remains an enigma. Perhaps the 
reason is that we easily grow tired of comfort, and 
covet pain. Certainly our sacrificial throes paradoxically 
hide our noblest joy. We are at odds with life as long 
as we merely watch it as a panorama: we are deeply 
friends with life when vicariously we share its pain. 

Then how shall oxu: sins be atoned.^ By sacrificial 
death! We do not fully know why it should be so: we 
know only that it is so, and that people who live sacri- 
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ficially have their own secret sign. Says old John 
Donne: 


Why grass is green, or why our blood is red 

Are mysteries that none have reached unto.*® 

But by all the logic of hi story it is a fact that sin , or 
any default or sickness, is overcome only by the vol¬ 
untary self-sacrifice of the healthy. But in the sickness 
of sin, who is healthy? “There is none righteous; no, 
not one.”*’^ “For all have sinned, and fall short of 
the glory of God.”^® 

And none, O Lord, have perfect rest. 

For none are wholly free from sin; 

And they who fain would love Thee best 
Are conscious most of wrong within.^® 

Every diamond, so the jeweller would tell us, has its 
flaw. Every life is marred. Where is the healthy one 
by whose vicarious pain we may be healed ? 

The question is yet more difficult. We are all “bound 
in the bundle of life.” That is to say, every man’s sin 
involves every other man, as ink stains water. Private 
unworthiness, it has been said, is poison poured into 
the public reservoir. One man sullied the fine name of 
Herod (which means “a hero!”) and thereafter every 
man named Herod is suspect. One man burgles a house, 
and thereafter peaceable folk must put locks on their 
doors. In this matter of falling wilfully below our con- 
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scious best, we are all named Herod and all steal our 
neighbor’s treasure of life. The vicarious pain to heal 
us all must be the pain of someone in whom our com¬ 
mon life is held. It must be the pain of God Himself. 
Yet not the suffering of a God unknown! How could 
that help us.^ Not die pain of a God remote from our 
streets, our pains, and the dark folly of our sins: healing 
is by the touch of Life on life. Everybody’s blood is 
weak and infected, and we are made strong by a trans¬ 
fusion of blood; but it must be blood that flows in veins 
like our own! The redemption clearly must come from 
within our humanity. It must move within our stream 
of life. 

Where have these facts led us.? We ne ed the healin g 
p ains of a healthy life . We need a life in whom God 
can live, for our whole humanity is sick; and only 
God can heal us. We need a life with blood of an 

ultimate purity. Yet not a 
life remote, but one caught in our common days, “bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh.” Where shall such 
an One be found, ready to live and die in the strange 
red law of our redemption.? “I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me” . . . “No man taketh my life 
from me. But I lay it down of myself” . . . “And 
when they were come unto a place called Golgotha, 
that is to say. The place of a skull . . . they crucified 
him. And Jesus cried out again with a loud voice, and 
yielded up His Spirit.”®® 
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What then? We are saved by the Cross—even 
though we may not know it. When we know it, then 
we are saved indeed. 


There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 

Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 

There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin; 

He only could unlock the gate 
Of heaven and let us in. 


But we shall not know it well, until drawn by “the 
madness and the exultation of the Cross,” we follow in 
His steps: 


O dearly, dearly has He loved. 
And we must love Him too, 



And trust in His redeeming blood, 
And try His wor\s to do?^ 


Calvary is both the watershed and wellspring of history.y^ 
Rightly and reverently pondered, it is the crux and the 
journeying Mercy of every wayfarer. It is His heart, 
with strong beat and red compassions, who loved us 
and gave Himself for us. All words are poor to tell the 
story of Golgotha, for words can only hint its meaning. 
But the words of the Book are best. They are ultimate 
in strength, beauty, and simple faith. They are the 
witness of men saved by the Cross: 
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FOR HEREUNTO WERE YE CALLED: BECAUSE CHRIST ALSO SUF¬ 
FERED FOR YOU, LEAVING YOU AN EXAMPLE, THAT YE SHOULD 
FOLLOW HIS steps: WHO DID NO SIN, NEITHER WAS GUILE FOUND 
IN HIS mouth: who, when he WAS REVILED, REVILED NOT 

again; when he suffered, threatened not; but committed 

HIMSELF TO HIM THAT JUDGETH RIGHTEOUSLY: WHO HIS OVW 
SELF BARE OUR SINS IN HIS BODY UPON THE TREE, THAT WE, 
HAVING DIED UNTO SINS, MIGHT LIVE UNTO RIGHTEOUSNESS; BY 
WHOSE STRIPES YE WERE HEALED. FOR YE WERE GOING ASTRAY 
LIKE sheep; BUT ARE NOW RETURNED UNTO THE ShEPHERD AND 

Bishop of your souls.^^ , - . 
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Chapter Ten 
LIFE BEYOND LIFE 


F A MAN DIE SHALL HE LIVE 
again The question is as old as death, and as new. 
But what a strange way to ask it: “If a man die— 
There is no “if.” The grim reaper whets his scythe, 
swings it, and leaves nothing for the gleaners. One of 
the few certainties about our earthly life is that it must 
end. 

I 

Then shall he live again? There is nobody into 
whose field of affection the reaper does not come. One 
moment our friend is here—light in the eye, speech on 
the lips, energy in the hands. The next fraction of a 
second he is gone. In that fraction of a second what 
has happened? Everything is as before, eyes, lips, 
hands; but everything is different. Nothing has been 
lost except—our friend. Are persons blown out like 
candles? Has Shakespeare told us, then, the whole 
truth— 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
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To the last syllable of recorded time. 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing.^ 

The note of bitterness has crept into modern literature 
concerning death: “Youth is an illusion, manhood a 
struggle, and old age a regret.” A recent novel has this 
comment: “Life is a fairly rotten business for most 
people. A good thing they don’t realize how rotten it 
is; what flies we are—buzzing against a window- 
pane.”® But that pessimism is not new: no modern has 
drawn it half as well as the Rubaiyat: 

One Moment in Annihilation’s Waste, 

One Moment, of the Well of Life to taste— 

The Stars are setting and the Caravan 
Starts for the Dawn of Nothing—Oh, make haste!^ 

A stoicism against unending night is noble, but “what 
flies we are” is only frenzied and drab. 

The word “resurrection” is still in the language. 
Resurrection—^resurgence. But has anyone ever seen 
life “resurge” in a corpse ? We cover death with flowers 
—flowers on the doorknob, on the casket, on the grave; 
we embalm the body, giving it a semblance of life; we 
call the graveyard a cemetery, which means in the 
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Greek a “sleeping-chamber.” But breath does not re¬ 
surge. The dead do not return. It is a miracle that we 
have a word which so flatly contradicts our eyes and 
ears; that we, the creatures of mortality, should ever 
speak about the “beyond of death”—^we who see death 
only as darkness and oblivion. We are so frail that a 
pujff of wind wrecks our Zeppelins, a tremor of the 
earth topples our cities, and a microbe slays us. But we 
insist on drawing a distinction between a man and his 
body. The organ crumbles (we say) because the mu¬ 
sician has left it for a nobler keyboard; but nobody has 
seen the musician at his richer improvisings. The tent 
of flesh rots because it is worn out, and the pilgrim has 
a new tent; but nobody has seen his mysterious journey- 
ings. “If a man die shall he live again.'*” 


2 

That question need not flinch before the sneer of 
“otherworldliness.” Otherworldliness can be unworthy 
or worthy. Small boys in Sunday School are sometimes 
taught to sing, “I want to be an angel, and with the 
angels stand.” It is no hymn for small boys, or even for 
old ladies. It encourages deception. A small boy does 
not “want to be an angel”: at the moment of his sing¬ 
ing he probably wants to be out playing ball on the 
corner lot. Besides, small boys and older people should 
not be beguiled by angel-dreams from the realities of 
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to-day, or from grappling with oppressions close at 
hand. But there is another kind of otherworldliness 
that is both worthy and inevitable. When loved ones 
disappear in a fraction of a second, we may not be 
blamed for thinking about that pain and mystery. We 
would be loveless and unlovely if we could ignore it. 
The fact of death, and the interpretation we set upon 
the fact, must profoundly affect our work and way in 
life. If death is the end, how can God justly be called 
“Our Father” ? If death is the end, Jesus was deceived 
and the martyrs were mocked. If death is the end, 
right would still be right and love would still be love; 
but both would be vitiated by a mood ironic—like the 
irony of that last grand feast which we allow to a con¬ 
demned man just before he is led to the electric chair. 
It is not possible to keep our day’s work here and the 
fact of death ihere: tliey are indissolubly joined. Thus 
Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson is found saying: 

If after all that we have lived and thought, 

All comes to Nought,— 

If there be nothing after Now, 

And we be nothing anyhow. 

And we know that,—why live?® 

3 

Can immortality be demonstrated by science.? It is 
doubtful. Science, as we have seen, proceeds by ab¬ 
straction. The procedure is both blessing and bane. 
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It abstracts the ponderable from the imponderable, the 
seen from the unseen; and it eliminates particulars in 
favor of universal. Let us imagine an inclined plane 
leading directly to a deep gulf, and an object two 
hundred pounds in weight and of such-and-such a 
shape being allowed to slide from the top of the in¬ 
clined plane. Science could tell us exactly how fast the 
object would travel at any point of tlie journey, and 
how much time would elapse before it would reach the 
bottom of the gulf. But suppose the object of two 
hundred pounds were a man, and the inclined plane a 
grassy bank. Any one of the myriad contingencies 
might ruin the scientist’s calculation. The man might 
be so eager for life as by main strength to dig his fingers 
into the bank; or he might be wearing suspenders, and 
the fork of the suspenders might catch in the gnarled 
branch of a bush to halt his descent into Avernus; or 
he might have an idosyncrasy for royal-blue suspenders, 
and a friend clinging to a tree on the slope might 
recognize the royal flash, and clutch him ere he dis¬ 
appeared. Science in that instance must eliminate the 
gnarled branch and the royal-blue suspenders, and the 
man’s love of life and his friend’s heroism. It seems 
sometimes that science eliminates much that matters. 
Yet the glory of science is its faithfulness to its self-pre¬ 
scribed limits, and its stern honoring of truth. If science 
itself can teach us little about immortality either in 
proof or disproof, the rigor and honor of the scientist 
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himself may be a shining clue. Science, because of its 
method of abstraction, cannot offer any final word: 
faith must be postulated on the whole man and his 
whole world. But, if science caimot help us, the scien¬ 
tist may: truth and his devotion to truth have “a relish 
of eternity.” 

If science seems to speak denials, it also hints a 
credo. It has taught us, for example, that the brain— 
its ten thousand cells, its cortex one-sixth of an inch 
thick, a cubic-inch only of gray matter when freed 
from tissue and blood-vessels—^is constantly perishing 
and constantly renewed. With every meal it changes, 
but memory and personality remain. What is the link 
between the brain and the mind ? The enigma is ever 
debated and ever remains, because nobody has been 
able to catch a thought to cross-examine it. A man in 
middle life has survived five or she “deaths” of his body. 
Through all the physical change his identity mysteri¬ 
ously abides. You are not your eyes: you see with your 
eyes. That is to say, you own or use your eyes. You 
are not your brain. The teacher exclaims on the scholar, 
“Why don’t you use your brain.?” But who and where 
are “you”.? Science does not prove immortality or dis¬ 
prove it. But in the nature of the scientist, not to men¬ 
tion his strange new world of radio-activity, we might 
find “the end of a golden string” which, followed, 
might lead to life. 
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What are the considerations which seem to justify a 
faith in a life beyond life? There is, first, this fact: 
Life as we here know it appears incomplete —a fact 
which, perhaps more than any other, leaves us stub¬ 
bornly unreconciled with death. Death is always un¬ 
timely. Even in the aged it is before season, for the 
decay of physical power, which is death’s foretaste, 
thwarts them just when the wisdom of experience and 
skill gained of practice have made them most useful to 
their neighbors. We see only half of life on this side of 
the door of death. Chaucer died writing a poem. Haller 
tlie physician died fingering his own pulse. Mozart 
asked, as the mists gathered before his eyes, that he 
might hear again those harmonies that had been his 
life, and his last action was to indicate by a motion of 
his fingers a particular effect of the kettledrums. Rous¬ 
seau, feeling the approach of death, bade his attendants 
take him where he could see once more the garden 
where he had so often worked. Victor Hugo at the age 
of seventy wrote: “Winter is on my head, but spring 
is in my heart. For half a century I have been writing, 
but I have not said a thousandth part of what is in 
me.” This earth has but dim beginnings. The chisel 
falls from the hand when the marble is only a rough 
block. The picture we strive to draw is but a poor 
charcoal sketch when the doctor tells us we must die. 
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The house is hardly built in its foundation when our 
powers fail us. Here our best word is never spoken, 
our truest affection never shown, our whitest purity 
never attained. The incompleteness of life cries out 
against the unreason and calumny of death. 

Again immortality has always been man’s deep in¬ 
tuition. In even the most ancient records we find this 
instinct for another world. Men of the ice-age buried 
trinkets and utensils with the corpse, so that their loved 
ones would not be empty-handed in the land of the 
hereafter. The Etruscans carved a picture of the rising 
sun on the urns that held the ashes of their dead. The 
Red Indians placed arrows in the resting-place of their 
braves: they must be armed for the happy hunting 
grounds. Sir Oliver Lodge wrote a book, called Ray¬ 
mond after his son killed in the war, to prove that he 
has received messages from his boy across the Great 
Divide. The book itself contains no better proof of the 
life everlasting than the instinct in Sir Oliver that there 
is a land “beyond the setting sun”: in fact it has no 
argument half so convincing. Age after age that deep 
conviction has endured. In this “ambiguous earth” it 
has no right to persist. But in creatures marked out for 
destruction it is stronger than death’s agelong silence. 
Flames cannot burn it, nor floods drown it, nor bay¬ 
onets pierce it, nor can the dust and ashes of a grave¬ 
yard persuade it to despair. 
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There are other instincts in our earth: that, for in¬ 
stance, by which the homing pigeon traces his path; 
and that by which birds fly south at the approach of 
winter and north at the approach of spring. These 
other instincts do not prove false. It would not seem 
possible for a hunger to endure, becoming purified age 
after age, if there were no food to satisfy it. 

... I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way— 

I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 

I ask not: but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet, or stifling snow. 

In some time—His good time—I shall arrive: 

He guides me and the bird.® 

If we had nothing to live for, we could not live. G. K. 
Chesterton has written: 

But though Watts calls his tremendous reality Hope, we 
may call it many other things. Call it faith, call it vitality, 
call it the will to live, call it the religion o£ to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, call it the immortality of man. ... If there be any¬ 
where a man who has really lost it, his face out of a whole 
crowd of men would strike us a blow. He may hang him¬ 
self or become Prime Minister; it matters nothing. The 
man is dead.*^ 

“For we are saved by hope”—“who in hope believed 
against hope”®—and the hope itself is its own argument. 

Moreover, our conscience seems to be prophetic of 
immortality. For some people, insofar as other people 
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can judge, life is one long-drawn-out tragedy. We may 
hear a man say, perhaps concerning a wrong done to 
his child: “If there isn’t a hell, there ought to be!” He 
means a vindictive hell, so we cannot endorse him. But 
who has not felt that there ought to be a remedial 
purifying.? And if there is no heaven “there ought to 
be.” For some people have more than their due 
sorrow, and far more than their desert. Is there here¬ 
after no compensation for tears ? Some people stand in 
loneliness for the good cause, and suffer martyrdom. 
There ought to be for these brave spirits “the wages of 
going on.” If there is no heaven God has made His 
world with a poorer conscience than is found in us. 
There ought to be a heaven and a remedial hell. The 
hope of immortality is bound up with our conscience. 
Elsewhere in our experience a tested conscience does 
not deceive us. 

Our affections also point as with tremulous finger to 
a life beyond our sight. A parent cannot abide the 
thought that a child lost from sight is lost from love. 
A friend cannot believe that friendship is lavished on 
dust. In Aylwin, a novel by Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, the young hero, Hal, hears his bereaved father 
explain why he cannot surrender his hope: 

Should you ever come to love as I have loved, you will 
find that materialism is intolerable—is hell itself—to a heart 
that has known a passion like mine. You will find that it 
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is madness, Hal, madness, to believe in the word “never”! 
You will find that you dare not leave untried any creed, 
however wild, that offers the heart a ray of hope. 

Love can never “think the thing farewell”; and the 
higher the love, the more resolute the longing. Maxim 
Gorky has a play® whose setting is an underground 
cellar in tlie crowded quarters of a Russian city. It was 
a refuge for the human wreckage of the streets: the 
drunkard, the vagabond, the harlot, and the thief. To 
that cellar came a singular character—a peasant in 
appearance, a man of simple dress and simple food, but 
somehow different. Nobody knew whence he came; 
nobody asked or cared. But soon his quiet hopefulness 
and his sympathy, never obtrusive but ever ready, began 
to shine, as though in that cellar someone had lit a 
candle. It could have been said of him 

How far that little candle throws his beams I 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world.^® 

The harlot, the drunkard and the thief began to stand 
erect. Seeds were sown and blossoms came. Then the 
heartbreak of the play: a sudden quarrel, a murder, 
the rush of the police; and the peasant vanished, as if 
his hopes were vain. The thief goes to jail, the drunk¬ 
ard back to his cups, and the harlot to her unhappy 
trade. The play ends in the same blackness in which it 
began. But it is not true to life. The love of that pure- 
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minded and compassionate stranger could not have 
been conquered by one setback or by a hundred. Jesus 
“having loved His own that were in the world, He 
loved them unto the end”! Shall we say that the second 
act of that play is written in heaven Conscience and 
love together reinforce the instinct which tells us of 
another world. 

Yet again, the hope of immortality is entangled with 
our sense of God. We have contended that there is 
always a Beyond in our sense of beauty, as when we 
see, for example, the majesty of stars. Beauty is not 
mixed on a little palet behind our eyes: it comes from 
there to find a kindred beauty here. So with the scien¬ 
tist’s truth, and with the philantliropist’s compassion: 
there is a givenness about them. The saints have made 
the venture of prayer. They have spoken to that 
“Other” of our life; and they have called it (or Him), 
with a singular accuracy, “the Beyond that is within.” 
That venture of prayer is valid. It has what the biol¬ 
ogist might call “great survival value,” for it stubbornly 
persists. It is part of our data in any discussion of 
immortality. Tregarva, in Charles Kingsley’s novel 
Yeast, at furthest remove from sainthood, cried out 
on God: 

... I rose up like a man, and said to the Lord Jesus, 
right out into the dumb black air—“If you’ll be on my side, 
good Lord, that died for me, I’ll be on your side forever, 
villain as I am, if I’m worth making any use-of.” 
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Whereupon, says the novel, the desert-bushes began to 
burn as with holy fire. To dismiss unexamined this 
agelong rapture of prayer as mere delusion would seem, 
to use mild language, grossly unscientific. 

Then what do these elect souls who are sure they 
have talked with God tell us about Him and about 
immortality.? With one consent they cannot think of 
Him as a God who would blow out personality as 
though it were a cheap candle. Nor do they believe 
that He, having power to make us capable of immortal 
longings, has no power to give us the immortality for 
which we long. In that case Death would be the real 
God and our so-called God would be a tinpot monarch 
ruling by sufferance. Nor can they deem it possible 
(these who have known God) that He has mocked His 
children with the dream of eternity, for then He would 
be not God but a devil with noble children. This 
direct appeal to the religious experience of the race is 
not less valid than the evidence of any other kind of 
experience. The highest religious insight of mankind 
has not been able to think of God as either a half-God 
ruling over a graveyard or as a devil-God mocking His 
children with false hopes. The saints ever have said: 
“O taste and see that the Lord is good,”^^ “. . . Thy 
loving kindness is better than life,”“ “Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil.”^® They have faced denials as Frederic 
W. H. Myers faced them: 
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Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt him nor deny: 

Yea with one voice, o world, tho’ thou deniest. 

Stand thou on that side, for on this am 17* 

When the Sadducees, who were the intelligentsia of 
their age, brought to Jesus their stock quibble about the 
woman who had been married seven times, “In the 
resurrection therefore whose wife shall she be of the 
seven?”. He answered, “Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God.”*® “The Scriptures” 
was an appeal to the religious insight of their race. 
“The power of God” was, in effect, an appeal to His 
own consciousness of God. They came to Him with 
captiousness. He returned on them with an experience: 
“If only you knew God,” He said with a rapture of 
conviction, “your quibble would be lost in God as a 
pebble is lost in ocean tides.” George Bernard Shaw has 
lately remarked that he does not believe in the here¬ 
after, and that he would be horrified at the prospect of 
being George Bernard Shaw forever. There are times 
when other people would find that prospect none too 
pleasant. He is a man of fine sentiment so afraid of 
being suspected of sentimentality, that he rends senti¬ 
ment with sarcasm; a man of religion so afraid of being 
counted pious, that he impales religion on a fork of 
ridicule. An eagle-spirit, he is sometimes content to be a 
gadfly. Christ’s faith in the hereafter is in its very 
essence the faith that a George Bernard Shaw must 
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not go on being George Bernard Shaw forever. His 
reply to that poor opinion of immortality would be 
precisely the reply given to the Sadducees, who also 
thought themselves people of penetrating wit: “Ye do 
not know the power of God.” If we dared try to enlarge 
upon that word would it not read something like 
this }— 


You do not know God’s power! He has made a house 
with walls of sky, and roof of stars, and floor of flower¬ 
decked fields. But is that house God’s best.^ He has made 
a fleshly garment for the spirit. But is that robe His bright¬ 
est weaving.? He has set us here in the midst of time. But 
do you think God is the poor prisoner of time.? This uni¬ 
verse of suns and stars, this life of days and flesh, is only 
the charcoal sketch. Hereafter you shall see the flaming 
canvases of the Eternal. Must the next world be but the 
drab replica of this world? Is the Creator at His wits’ 
end ? Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into man’s heart to conceive the glories that God hath pre¬ 
pared for them that love Him. 

The saints in duller echo have borne a like testimony. 
Knowing God, they have known that He is God 
Eternal, and have felt themselves caught up into His 
Eternity. 

We would urge that immortality as a faith has always 
been embedded in human life. At times it has stirred 
only fitfully, but it has never been destroyed. It is in 
our instincts, our conscience, our love, our sense of God. 
Death is a cold and stubborn fact. Its stillness is dis- 
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maying to the eyes, its silence to the ears, its un¬ 
responsiveness to the hands. But conscience speaks 
more staunchly tlian the eyes, the heart is a stronger 
witness than die ears, and the sense of God is more con¬ 
vincing than the hands. Perhaps the issue narrows to 
that question: shall we believe our eyes or our hope.? 


5 

Being brought thus to Jesus we may well stay to ask 
what He said and dared in answer to our question, 
“If a man die shall he live again.?” He said little, but 
His words though few are like the drawing-back of a 
curtain. He told us nothing about the geography of the 
next land. He was reticent about its manner of life. 
Perhaps He did not know: His real humanity implies 
some limitation of knowledge. Or perhaps if He had 
told us we could not have understood. Perhaps the 
next life exceeds this life in wonder by as much as this 
exceeds our prenatal life. Perhaps we lack the faculties 
to understand a spiritual hereafter: who could describe 
to a man born deaf the wonder of the Fifth Symphony.? 
But though Jesus did not describe the Hereafter, He 
assumed it. He was surprised that anyone could as¬ 
sume anything else: “If it were not so I would have 
told you.”^® He called this universe “My Father’s 
house.” He said that this planet, this existence of the 
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body, is only one of the homes in God’s house; there 
are other homes far better. He bade us “be not afraid 
of them that kill the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do.”^'' There is little doubt that Jesus took 
for granted a life beyond our present life. 

Moreover, the Christian Church has said that Jesus 
made test of death and has beyond death given certi¬ 
tude of His high faith. The facts concerning Jesus are, 
according to the Church, that He lived, died and rose 
from death. Is the Church justified in the amazing 
contention ? He lived, as no competent student denies. 
He died: that fact nobody need doubt. It is reflected 
in the despair of His disciples: “But we hoped that it 
was He who should redeem Israel,”^® which means, 
“We trusted this had been He, but he belied our trust.” 
Such was their mood. Their Messiah, their King, had 
ended not on a throne but, irony of ironies, on a cross. 
They remained, the bedraggled survivors of a broken 
cause. They would know better than to trust the next 
dreamer! “I go a-fishing,”'® said Peter. Back to the 
old tasks, sadder but wiser men! Jesus died. Then what 
happened ? 

Suddenly this same Peter is facing the foes of Jesus 
with reckless courage. We listen to him as he speaks 
to them: “Jesus of Nazareth ... ye by the hands of 
lawless men did crucify and slay: whom God raised up, 
having loosed the pangs of death: because it was not 
possible that he should be holden of it.”'® What had 
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happened ? The discrepancies in the Resurrection 
stories must be admitted. How the stone was rolled 
away, how the grave was robbed of its corpse, we may 
not be sure. But these are only the adjectives to the 
noun, and concerning the noun we are left in no doubt. 
The prime indubitable fact is this: as it might have 
been three days ago the disciples of Jesus were down¬ 
cast in tragic loss, and as it might have been to-day 
they were thrilling with victory. Why did these men 
suddenly rise from their bemoanings and, with light on 
their faces, fairly spring on the world with the message 
of a living Saviour for whom they were willing to 
suffer any persecution? We read the New Testament: 
there is no in memoriam note. It is filled with the sense 
of the abiding, empowering presence of Jesus. Why ? 
Delusion, suggests somebody. The answer is gro¬ 
tesquely unconvincing. Figs do not grow on thistles, 
and the fervor that quickened a dead world did not 
grow on a delusion. Delusions soon flag, and those 
who lean on them soon fall. The noble army of martyrs 
did not embrace death by faggot and sword for the 
sake of a delusion. Churches named after this crucified 
Jesus did not spring up like flowers in a wilderness 
all because of a delusion. Our hymnbooks are instinct 
with devotion to a living Jesus, not because worthy 
people for on towards two thousand years have fed on 
the ashes of a delusion. Mighty events demand a com¬ 
mensurate cause. In the light of the issues it is not 
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irrational to hold that Peter proclaimed the com¬ 
mensurate cause: “Whom God raised up, having loosed 
the pangs of death: because it was not possible that he 
should be holden of it.” 

Mr. J. Middleton Murry, who is not favorably pre¬ 
disposed to Christian evidences and who would not 
quickly disown a scepticism, has reached this judgment 
concerning the resurrection of Jesus: 

... the only impregnable doctrine is history. To history 
belongs the reality of Simon’s experience of the continued 
existence of Jesus. . . . The conviction of the continued life 
of Jesus ... is the reality behind the conflicting . . . stories 
of the bodily resurrection of Jesus. ... Of the reality of 
this conviction, of the reality of the experience that created 
this conviction, we cannot doubt. The great Christian 
Church was not built on a lie but on a truth. Nor can we 
doubt that this experience of Peter, like the later experience 
of Paul, was the experience of an objective presence. Peter 
was not the victim of an hallucination, nor Paul the dupe 
of an illusion.^^ 

The experience did not end with Peter and Paul. In 
all the succeeding years there have been those who, 
pondering in prayerful imagination the earthly life of 
Jesus, have felt in surety that He is not only there in 
history but also here behind their shut lids. Perhaps this 
is the central and vital Christian experience. It is hard 
to phrase: it “breaks through language and escapes.” 
But it is not possible for those who have gazed on His 
portrait, and thereafter have tried to follow Him, to 
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think of Him as dead. When worshipping folk sing, 

The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 

And we are whole again, 

they are not merely bemusing themselves. Francis 
Thompson, ekeing out a bare existence selling pencils 
in Charing Cross, and walking the Thames Embank¬ 
ment wondering if he should cast himself in its muddy 
waters, was not glibly poetizing when he wrote: 

But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 

Cry;—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 

Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 

Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water. 

Not of Gennesareth, but Thames 

Perhaps the best proof of the Resurrection fact is its 
faithful recurrence in Christian experience. A con¬ 
tinuing Presence attests it: the Christian years are one 
in Him. 


6 

Any attempt to describe the hereafter is foredoomed 
to partial failure. Plainly we do not know, and we 
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must be faithful to our ignorance. Spiritualism pre¬ 
tends to know, but its descriptions do not smite the 
conscience or ennoble the mind: tliey seem the dreary 
projection of this present world upon an unknown 
future. 

Presumably our entrance upon an after-life is im¬ 
mediate. We cannot imagine an earthly parent con¬ 
demning a child to a Rip Van Winkle trance. That 
would seem a playing fast and loose with the dignity 
of personality. Besides, diere is the word of Jesus 
spoken to the dying thief; “To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.”®^ Presumably the after-life is one of 
clear memory. A person suffering from amnesia is 
almost robbed of genuine selfhood; and friendship 
depends on recollection. Presumably it is a land of 
mutual recognitions. The theory that on death we are 
lost in an undifferentiated ocean of being finally satis¬ 
fies neither mind nor heart. Such a life, bereft of 
identity, would really be no life. It would be ex¬ 
tinction in another guise. The values of this life find 
their shrine in personality, and loved ones are dear and 
worthful precisely because they are not like other 
people. If we learned suddenly that the planet Mars 
is inhabitated, we would assume that the inhabitants 
know each other; and heaven would not be heaven 
if a mother did not know her brood. Tennyson justly 
indicts this “ocean-of-being” concept as a 
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. . . faith as vague as all unsweet: 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside; 
And I shall know him when we meet.^ 


Continuing our conjecture, and admitting again that 
it is only conjecture, we presume almost inevitably that 
the next world is one of ethical choice and challenging 
endeavor. If we cease to be capable of choosing our 
course, we cease to be men. In other words, automatic 
goodness, in heaven or anywhere else, is not good; it 
is only automatic. Life bereft of freedom is not life. 
Life without risk, and adventure, and stern besetment 
is not life: it is a cowardice. If there is no danger in 
heaven and no pioneering zest, golden streets and 
pearly gates would be poor substitutes: indeed they 
might make a horror of what is now majesty and a 
mystery. Rudyard Kipling says the artists shall be 
artists still: 

. . . they shall sit in a golden chair; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of 
comets’ hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from—Magdalene, Peter, 
and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting, and never be tired 
at all!"® 

That flight of fancy is much truer to the mind of 
Jesus than some of our drab imaginings. “Now abideth 
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faith, hope, love”—faith venturing upon an Unknown, 
hope discovering its new worlds, and love knowing its 
own in the joy and service of a true affection. 

Then is our destiny hereafter heaven or hell? The 
mediaeval concept of those realities has brought religion 
into disrepute, and almost turned the teaching of Christ 
into a calumny. The answer is in another question: 
Have we seen any one, except Jesus, fit for the highest 
heaven? Have we seen or read of anyone lacking any 
glimmer of goodness and fit only for the lowest hell? 
One-third of our race dies in childhood before char¬ 
acter has taken any avowed form. For these surely 
there should be a garden of growth, that their spirits 
may unfold. “Suffer little children to come unto me” 
is a promise which, our faith declares, shall find fulfill¬ 
ment in a sunnier land. Those whose character on 
earth has received its definite bent are not equally good 
or equally bad. Of a truth they move to the “right 
hand” or to the “left hand”: for in motive their faces 
are turned either to darkness or to light. Certain lives 
in broad intention are right, and others wrong. We 
begin life there, it is reasonable to assume, as we end it 
here. Our direction we have chosen. We move on. We 
“go west” according to our chosen road into a realm of 
clearer sight. 

Then is there a heaven and a hell ? Why should we 
doubt it? Nowadays hell has become a poor jest, and 
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the devil is a clown in pantomime. The Middle Ages 
thought of hell as a burning pit, and Jesus Himself 
used the metaphor. That symbol we may dismiss if 
we choose; but we need not forget that symbols are 
the flung shadows of realities already known. The 
mediaevalists thought of heaven as a city of golden 
streets and pearly gates. That symbol also we may 
discard if we wish. There are symbols with richer 
adumbration. But we shall remember that the men 
who thus wrote chose their best symbols (or what they 
thought were best—symbols of a precious glory) to 
describe a reality already known. There is a pit of 
burning: it is the woe that finds men who fill their 
hands with violence. In the last war the nations de¬ 
scended into a hell which greed and anger had slowly 
made through the generations. Greed creates its hell 
here and hereafter. Conversely there is a heaven of joy. 
It can be seen in the face of a child. It shines in the 
spirit of a saint. We have already entered it if we live 
compassionately in the way of Jesus. It is more radiant 
far than any paradise of pearly gates! 

I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell: 

And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 

And answer’d, “I wjyself am Heaven and Hell.” 


Heav’n but the Vision of fulfilled Desire, 

And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire. . . 
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Christlikeness is heaven here and hereafter: and sin is 
always and everywhere its own hell. 

Then is hell final and irrevocable.? And is heaven 
endless.? We do not know. So far as we can judge, 
no one goes from this life with character unchangeably 
fixed. God’s judgments are not vengeful: they are holy 
love. Those old pictures which show heaven and hell 
in close proximity, and the saints leaning over the 
parapet of heaven to gaze upon the eternal torment of 
the wicked in their penal fire, are no great credit to the 
theology that prompted them. Their presumption is 
that saints were all the happier if they could contrast 
their bliss with the pains of the damned. Such saint¬ 
hood would have scant claim on heaven or the com¬ 
pany of Christ! We cannot imagine Jesus gazing in 
eternal calm upon the torment of the lost. Apparently 
He did not use final and irrevocable words of doom. 
Gehennc^^ was the valley of Hinnom near Jerusalem 
where the refuse of the city was burnt and kept con¬ 
tinually burning, and where worms fed constantly on 
decay. Jesus, that is to say, was using Gehenna as a 
vivid symbol. We have no right to build rigid doctrines 
on a metaphor. Nor did Jesus use our harsh word 
“damnation.” There are two words He used in this 
connection. One of them is krino which means “to 
judge”: evil goes to a judgment. The other is \ata- 
krino, which means “to condemn”: evil men go to a 
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condemnation. They are rigorous words, but not ir¬ 
revocably black. We are left with a dilemma. God is 
holy love. He can have no full fellowship with sinful 
life; but He will encompass it about here and here¬ 
after with His kindness and with desire to redeem. 
God is holy love, but men are free. They can stubbornly 
resist God’s love, and by resistance they are hardened 
in spirit. Yet human stuff is kindly, loyal, and cour¬ 
ageous; and it rises to amazing glory from its lapses, 
like a Phcenix-bird from the ashes of a fire. Such is the 
dilemma. Jesus does not resolve it. Where He has not 
spoken we should not dogmatize. He will seek His 
sheep, says one parable, “if so be that He find it.”'® 
But another parable tells us that He will seek His 
sheep "until He find it.”®® Which word seems to have 
the more Christlike accent? 

Thus embarked upon conjecture, we may continue, 
always provided that as we journey we remind our¬ 
selves that we do not know. 

Will God assume a special sternness for that Day of 
Judgment? Why do we imagine it? That there will be 
a judgment is a fair presumption. The fact of judg¬ 
ment is rooted in our life. Every day is judgment day; 
and what we are is an unerring judgment on all our 
past. The clear light of another world may make the 
judgment climactic. But why assume any special stern¬ 
ness in God? “Ye ken,” said an old Scotchman, “that 
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the Almighty may often have to do in His official 
capacity what He would scorn to do as a private 
individual.” But we ought not to “ken” any such con¬ 
fusion and contradiction in the Godhead. The name 
“Father,” which was Christ’s best name for God, holds 
in this world; and it will hold in the next world: God 
does not deny Himself. We may doubt if the judgment 
will be with pomp and panoply. When God judged 
mankind in Galilee, He came in the guise of a peasant. 
There He convinced the world of sin by living a life, 
and by yielding Himself to the scorn and cruelty of 
men. If God is love now. He will be love beyond the 
bounds of death. If He is holy now, with Face set 
against all baseness. He will be Holy in the hereafter: 
God does not change. 

But—again we insist—the mediaeval theologies in 
their harsh alternatives and in their most un-Christlike 
zeal for the torment of souls were indulging in con¬ 
jecture. We also in these paragraphs are speculating: 
the reader and time and a Judgment must determine 
if our presumptions are also un-Christlike. A God who 
punishes men with fire and brimstone through all 
Eternity would hardly be Godlike. He would be al¬ 
most Satanic in cruelty and childlike in imagination— 
like a nasty little boy pulling off the wings of a fly. 
The Christian faith is that God here and hereafter is 
like Christ. 
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The future is hidden. We must be faithful to our 
ignorance. Our deep instinct, our conscience, our love, 
our sense of God, all point to a future life. Jesus 
apparently conquered death: no man need covet an 
assignment to prove that He is dead. His disciples 
turned our world upside down in conviction of His 
deathlessness; and we ourselves strangely and com- 
pellingly sense His presence. These are the grounds of 
hope. 

But we do not know—except by an invincible sur¬ 
mise. Why pretend we do.? Some of us, being so 
constituted that we are happy on our “wild lone,” do 
not wish to know. We suspect that life might be 
desperately prosaic, if we knew. No more wondering 
what is over the next range of hills: everything in clear 
sight! No zest for the scientist at his bench: everything 
understood! No more delicious torture of being in love, 
no more exquisite pain of wondering if she will say “yes” 
or “no”: it is eugenically plain and fixed what she will 
say! No more heaven to be gained, no more mystery 
in the Godhead: all roads are charted, and there are 
upholstered busses with free wheeling to transport us! 
No more hope! For (has it occurred to us.?) if hope 
is killed when we say, “It is not possible,” hope is just 
as dead when we say, “It is all discovered.” 
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The black mountain range named Mortality, and 
beyond it the River whose mists never dissolve, add 
stern beauty to our earthly scene. The mystery of death 
adds dignity to these swiftly passing days. The beauty, 
dignity, and mystery speak their own word. Mean¬ 
while the life of Jesus seems radiant with an unearthly 
light. We do not wish to know. We would not be 
robbed of our adventure. We covet the chance to say 
to God hereafter, if God there be: 

Lord, they told us to grab the present gain, but there was 
more zest in staking life on a “grand Perhaps.” They told 
us to keep the momentary pleasure of the flesh, but we kept 
the soul’s surmise. They told us they would not believe 
if they did not know. But we told them that if we knew, 
there would be no risk in life, no danger, no pain of trag¬ 
edy—^no hope! They did not understand that men lose 
everything when they lose the Unknown. They said that 
death is obvious beyond gainsaying, but we believed our 
soul against our sight. It was life to gamble on a heaven 
unseen—a better life than to clutch at what they called suc¬ 
cess. Forgive us all our brokenness and blunderings. We 
ought to have made it a finer venture. And now. Lord, 
where is that Man who dared his soul against the death of 
Calvary.? Our only heaven is the heaven of His eyes. 

Death, a million, million times repeated, has not siain 
the hope; and the hope is proved not by argument but 
by life. Those who have practised immortality “after 
the power of an endless life,”^^ Christ being their 
Leader, have not doubted God or His heaven. Im¬ 
mortality has been in them a deadiless Spirit: they 
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have craved no logic. They have understood Hina, as 
friend knows friend, yea, as spirit with Spirit can 
meet; and trusted His word: “I am the resurrection, 
and the life: he that believeth on me, though he die, 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth 
on me shall never die. Believest thou this?”®^ 
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